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Vous étes les Bienvenus a 


Québec 
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Welcome, indeed, Mesdames et Mes- 
sieurs! We, of La Province de Québec, 
look forward with genuine pleasure to 
greeting you as our guests. We are 
sure you will enjoy the relaxation, the 
gracious living of our lovely and his- 
toric old province. For, amid the up- 
heavals of modern times, we have Leen 





able to retain the tempo, the true 
atmosphere of Old France in America. 
Here, we have cities and towns as up- 
to-the-minute as today’s newspaper. 
But we have others whose venerable 
spires, peaked roofs and quaint streets 
and places look back to the days of the 
Kings of France and the Court of 
Versailles; to fearless voyageurs and 
heroic missionaries who carried civil- 
ization and the fleur-de-lis to the far- 
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fl industrial opportuni- 
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(w Wh ties in La Province 
a de Quebec; for road 
er maps, booklets and 
ce any other information 
you may require 
write to Provincial 
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Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; 
vr 48 Rockerfeller 
Plaza, New York City 
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ANADA 


flung corners of all North America. 
Our shrines and battlefields, our sea 
and lake bathed mountains, our forests 
and streams, our glens and fjords, our 


very way of life, all beckon to you, to 
everyone who passes our picturesque 
portals to enjoy a French-Canadian 





In town and country alike, enjoy the 
comfort which is yours at our larger 
hotels, our smaller hostelries and our 


pensions, all so typically French. 


LA PROVINCE DE 








































Wew French Readers . . . 


LA PETITE POULE D’EAU 
By Gabrielle Roy $1.95 


Edited for class use by R..W. Torrens, Ph.D. 


This is the first time that a work by this distinguished Canadian 
novelist has appeared in a text edition. The novel was extremely well 
reviewed in France, Great Britain and the United States, as well as 
in this country, and had indeed been described as “another Maria 
Chapdelaine”. 


THE DOLPHIN SERIES 
By H. N. & D. Adair Each .35 


These are excellent first supplementary readers for Grade X or the 
beginning of the Grade XI year. Present tense is used throughout 
and the sentences are short and simple in structure. The same group 
of ’teen-agers appears in each story. Each book runs to only 14 or 15 
pages of text, when illustrations have been deducted, and each has a 
neat plot that sustains interest. With vocabulary. Paper binding. 


L’Oncle Jacques 

Le Dauphin Bleu 

Dans la Montagne 

Le Pavillon de la Fontaine 


BASIC FRENCH TEXTS 
By H. N. Adair and A. Degréve 


This series offers interesting plots, good French background, and 
plenty of practice in the idiom, vocabulary and constructions of 
straight-forward, natural speech. Each volume recounts, in about 
40 pages, another adventure of M. Hippolyte Poret, a middle-aged 
school master of Blois, who despite a preference for a quiet and 
comfortable life, is continually led into the midst of mysterious and 
exciting events by his irrepressible curiosity about people. With 
exercises, vocabulary, and questions on the pen-and-ink illustrations 


which give a lead for free compositions. Sturdy limp cloth. 


L’ Affaire des Parfums 45 
Les Voleurs d’ Autos 45 
La Disparition de Louise Marchain 45 
Un Mystére de l’Air -45 
Le Trésor des de Bracieux 45 
L’An Quarante 40 


Clarke, Irwin and Company Limited 


103 St. Clair Avenue West Toronto 7 
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NAIDDLEBURY 


The leaders in modern language teaching gather at its 


Language Schools 


FRENCH 


GERMAN 


ITALIAN 


RUSSIAN 


SPANISH 


June 29 to August 17, 1956 


Guilloton, Bourcier, de 
Messiéres, Coindreau 
Denkinger, Marty, 
Moussu, Thomas 


Neuse, Storz, Bloch, 
Lederer, Lenz, Planitz, 
Seyppel, Fleissner 


Castiglione, Dino 
Terra, Ferruolo, 
Ragusa, Clough 


Fayer, Patrick, 
Poltoratsky, Ivask, 
Zenkovsky, Pressman, 
Vacquier, Maltzoff 





Garcia Lorca, Guarnaccia, del Rio, Casalduero, 
Gonzalez Lépez, Florit, Morales, de Ofiate, 
Marichal 


Come and see for yourself what has made 





the Middlebury reputation 
For further information, write 


The Language Schools Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY 16, VERMONT 
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RIONS ENSEMBLE 


AN INTRODUCTORY FRENCH READER 
By H. L Humphreys and M. Sanouillet 


Now in basic classroom use in Canada and the United 
States at the elementary reading level, this reader is ideally 
suited for Grade XI in the Province of Ontario. RIONS 
ENSEMBLE is a complete series of readings with notes 
and exercises and a vocabulary specially prepared for educa- 
tional use in all elementary French courses. The twenty- 
five stories are told in elementary French, and every 
student with a basic knowledge of French grammar will 
be able to read them with pleasure. The whole vocabulary 
comprises less than 2000 words, of which 700 are similar 
in form in the two languages. All the stories in RIONS 
ENSEMBLE are full of good fun—they will delight North 
American readers young and old. §$ .95. 


ALSO 


Recordings of RIONS ENSEMBLE 


Read in parts by well known members of the Depart- 
ment of French, University College, University of Toronto, 
these records contain the entire text of RIONS ENSEMBLE. 
All the readings but one are given slowly, but naturally, 
and great care has been taken to preserve natural phonetic 
values. The last story is read at full conversational speed 
to provide a useful standard of comparison. The collection 
of stories and the complete microgroove recordings with 
their total playing time of nearly 314 hours provide an ex- 
cellent method of accustoming the ear to the sound of 
correctly spoken French. RIONS ENSEMBLE, and the 
records to accompany it, will be equally useful in the class- 
room, in conversational groups, and in private study. Write 
for further information to: 


University of Toronto Press 
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O.M.LT.A. COUNCIL 


Honorary President: MR. HARRY C. STEELS. 
President: PROF. D. M. HAYNE. 
Vice-President: MR. ALBERT BARTLEY. 


Secretary-Treasurer: MISS CATHERINE LIDDY, 487 Duplex Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Councillors: 


PROF. R. W. TORRENS, London (1954-57). MISS WINIFRED SMEATON, Toronto 
PROF. J. H. PARKER, Toronto (1954-57). (1958-56). 
MRS. T. J. GROSART, Oshawa (1953-56). MR. IAN G. FERGUSON, Kingston (1955-58). 
MISS MYRA HAIST, Oakville (1954-57). DR. G. A. KLINCK, ex-officio, Toronto. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


On April 3-4, the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ Association, 
which is one of the oldest and most progressive Sections of the O.E.A, 
will celebrate its Seventieth Anniversary. Directly or indirectly, the 
O.M.L.T.A. has been responsible for much of the progress that has 
been made in Modern Language instruction in the Province of Ontario 
during this period. 


The gradual transition from the grammar — translation method 
to our present commonsense and practicable application of the Direct 
Method, has been brought about, to a greater degree than many of 
our members may realize, by the repeated and persistent recommenda- 
tions of the O.M.L.T.A., which, as the Department of Education has 
come to realize, represents the enlightened opinion of the Modern 
Language departments of our secondary schools and universities. 


It is fitting that Dr. F. C. A. Jeanneret, the genial, hard-working 
and far-seeing Principal of University College, should address the 
1956 Convention on our seventy years of progress as an association 
and as a profession, for Dr. Jeanneret has worked harder and more 
effectively than any other member of the Association to raise the 
standard of Modern Language instruction in the Province. 


We know that our readers, many of whom, have had the privilege 
of rounding out their knowledge of French under Dr. Jeanneret’s 
direction and guidance, are eagerly looking forward to seeing and 
hearing him again at our Seventieth Anniversary Luncheon in the 
Howard Ferguson Dining Hall on Tuesday, April 3rd. 


G. A. K. 
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Recent GYrench Pullicatons 





ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR 


By Hazel J. Bullock. A condensed but thorough text, which 
presents as briefly as possible the essentials of French 
grammar. 315 pages, $3.50. 








JOURNAL PARISIEN 


By L. Clark Keating and William G. Clubb. A unique 
reader which can be introduced after only four weeks of 
study in the first college course in French. 161 pages, $2.00 
























Albert Camus’ L’ETRANGER 


Edited by Germaine Brée and Carlos Lynes, Jr. A text 
edition for intermediate courses of one of the outstanding 
contemporary French novels. 183 pages, $1.90. 


Sartre’s LES JEUX SONT FAITS 


Edited by Mary E. Storer. The first complete American 
text edition of this work, offering an introduction to Sartre 
and his philosophy of existentialism. 215 pages, $1.75. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH REVIEW 


By Francis B. Barton and Edward H. Sirich. A clear, com- 
prehensive review of grammar plus fresh, lively exercise 
material. 227 pages, $2.50 


CLASSIQUES LAROUSSE 


As distributors for this Series we are maintaining a large 
stock of all titles, including recent additions. Write for 
check list. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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AN ALBIGENSIAN TRILOGY 


The Silent Tarn ' by Hannah Closs was published posthumously 
and forms the final novel in the trilogy; the first two were High are 
the Mountains (1946) and And Sombre the Valleys (1949). All three 
are set in the Languedoc of the early thirteenth century, that old 
French province stretching from the valleys of the upper Garonne 
to the Cévennes and the Rhone, bordered on the south by the Rousil- 
lon, the Pyrenees and a short Mediterranean coastal plain merging 
into Provence proper. My recent journey from Toulouse to Car- 
cassonne, Narbonne, Perpignan, Vernet-les-Bains, Font-Romeu, Foix 
and back to Toulouse, revealed fertile plains, stony stretches, many 
ruins of castles, aqueducts and churches, hillsides sparsely shaded by 
olive-trees, a countryside more continental than maritime, and the 
snow-capped eastern Pyrenees; the “Languedociens” themselves were 
vivacious, energetic and hospitable. 


In the Middle Ages, Toulouse was the focus of southern culture: 
“la plus aimable, élégante des civilisations y florissait” (Languier) ; 
here and elsewhere in the time of the troubadours, as at Narbonne, 
the music and songs of the “Cours d’Amour” were heard in a land 
of plenty. The sudden change came when, in the words of Mistral, 
“li baroun picard, alemand, bourguignon, saravan (=encerclaient) 
Toulouse et Beu-caire”. The banners of the Albigensian crusaders 
were unfurled; the northern barons of the French King rode their 
horses across the Rhéne and the Cross was carried before the papal 
legate. The Abbé de Montmorency galloped at the side of Simon 
de Montfort. One by one, the towns, villages and strongholds of the 
“heretical” Albigenses or Cathars were destroyed by fire or left in 
ruins, among them lovely Carcassonne and Montségur, their last 
spiritual refuge. Many of their descendants are austere Protestants. 
It still seems fairly true to say that the grass has never grown again 
under the hoofs of Simon de Montfort’s horse. 


It was not the first or the last time in history that the independent, 
non-conforming mind was given the choice between enforced ortho- 
doxy and annihilation; but in the long record of man’s fight for 
freedom of belief, there can be few more illuminating stories than 
the brave struggle of the thirteenth century Albigenses of Languedoc 
against the Church which strove to exterminate them as heretics, in 
which crusade the Inquisition was aided by the land-hungry barons 
of Northern France, themselves eager for dispensations from Pope 
Innocent III. The most powerful but vacillating feudal lord in the 
Languedoc, Count Raymond VI of Toulouse, finally surrendered un- 
conditionally in 1214, after his vassal, Raimond-Roger of Béziers and 
Carcassonne, had in 1209 been captured, deprived of his fief and 
supplanted by Simon de Montfort, who by 1215 had made himself 
master of the province. * 


1 Published by Hodden & Stoughton, London, 1955; price 12 /6d. 
2 Cf. L. Halphen, L’Essor de l'Europe, 1948, pp. 308-7, et passim 
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Even earlier than the Albigenses (their name is from the town 
of Albi) the Cathars had been the victims of a crusade against similar 
heresy, a crusade from which the Dominican order was born, ancestor 
of the Vaudois and Franciscans. Cathars and Albigenses, leading 
austere, simple lives, made a theological distinction between “un 
Dieu bon et un Dieu mauvais.” Many Old Testament books were re- 
jected, as was the physical universe, as an emanation of the evil 
principle; their God was held to be fundamentally different from 
the God of the New Testament and Moses was considered to have 
received the Law from a deceiver. Yet the Albigenses treated Jews 
with friendly respect and this became one of the charges brought 
against them by the Church, who soon grouped all heretical Christian 
communities of Southern France under the name of Albigenses and 
sought their destruction. In the words of Lucretius, “such an 
enormity of evil has religion been able to instigate.” 


Mrs. Closs re-created history, as an artist; yet every relevant 
historical fact, date, place or happening is recorded or described 
with absolute accuracy. In spite of the tragic chronicle, to the reader 
who knows and loves the land lying between Toulouse and Andorra, 
Foix and the Mediterranean, incomparable Carcassonne and the 
silent, sombre Pyrenees, the whole trilogy brings back memories of 
pure delight. The colourful mediaeval background is already de- 
picted at leisure in the first part; in the last, the central character 
remains Wolf, illegitimate son of the Count of Foix; the style becomes 
a little more laconic but even more vividly dramatic. Only very in- 
frequently does the dialogue become slightly too stylised: the writing 
is always of a clear beauty in wording and imaginery. The trilogy 
has been translated successfully into French and German, a task 
made easier by the author’s preference for short or relatively short 
sentences. 


Period and region * were closely studied by Mrs. Closs, as was 
the nature of beliefs in such violent strife. Above all, however, the 
novelist excels in characterization. Raymond of Toulouse and Tren- 
cavel are fully revealed in the terrible siege of Carcassonne re-lived 
in High are the Mountains; but out of legend, a “chanson de geste”, 
and an entry in the registers of the Inquisition, together with his 
known participation in a series of battles, Wolf’s figure has been 
fashioned anew, a tormented, modern existential hero seeking the 
truth of Montségur and finding it when he ceases to seek. An ori- 
ginal creation, embodying the stresses of the times, yet unable to 
commit himself wholly to one side or the other, feeling the futility 
of unceasing conflict. A born idealist and dreamer, he first turns 
from the non-violence of the Cathars to be flung into brutal warfare 
from which he shrinks. He emerges maimed in body and spirit and 
wedded to a woman whose fanatical hatred of the flesh reflects the 
unreal shadow-side of the Cathar belief. 


% There are, in the trilogy, felicitous quotations from Old Provencal poetry. 
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The Silent Tarn reveals the last phase of Wolf’s unhappy quest 
for truth, wholeness and integrity during the final history of the 
Languedoc after its brief success over Simon de Montfort, whose son 
won Parliamentary fame in Britain. Again we meet many of the 
characters who had played so intimate a part in Wolfe’s earlier 
destiny — the cynical, trifling Peire Roger de Mirepoix, troubadour; 
the malignant fanatic Jordan of the Isle; the elfin maiden, Esclar- 
monde of Perelha, whose face, reflected by a dark pool in the valley 
of Sabarthex, had once given Wolf meaning in life. There are also 
new characters, like that spiritual vulture, Friar Guillaume, In- 
quisitor of Toulouse, whose liquidation at the hands of Hugo d’Alfaro 
in a dramatically concealed episode is effectively revealed by a few 
deft questions and answers. All these characters, old and new, come 
to life; they are both human and more than human, just as the high 
Pyrenean Citadel of Montségur was not only the last bastion of 
freedom in beleagured Languedoc—a rock but also a symbol, at 
once a tragic reality and a dream of the Holy Grail. The Silent Tarn 
is a philosophic, as well as an historical novel; above all, a most 
memorable work of art. 


This trilogy of novels is timeless in its humanity, even if it 
reflects the coloured world of Albigenses and troubadours. It be- 
comes a mirror of the present in the persistent pursuit of problems 
like the fight for freedom and the individual personality. The young 
Wolf stands in between a decaying over-cultivated civilization and 
the fervid “pure” of the Cathar faith. His father’s sister, the Countess 
Esclarmonde of Foix, becomes his warm motherly good angel when 
the illegitimate boy escapes from a monastery school. The youth 
finds his ideal friend in the magnanimous Count of Trencavel. Wolf’s 
early love for Miriam is sublimated by his passion for the Albigensian 
crusade; but fate wills that Trencavel is to be one of the victims 
whom he is unable to save from treachery and death. Finally, al- 
most broken in body and mind, yet hardened by fate, Wolfe dedicates 
his life to the struggle for the ideals of pure humanity, whilst over 
this goal, the Grail sheds a shining light. 


—L. A. Triebel, The University of Tasmania. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH FRENCH MUSIC 
Robert William Lowe 


University of Arizona 


Interdepartmenal co-operation between languages and music can 
be a stimulating experience. In the spring of 1954, after a year of 
teaching French in an American state university, with its ample 
opportunities for such collaboration, I decided to experiment along 
those lines. My first step took the form of a long talk with the 
director of our university orchestra, an energetic musician whom I 
had gotten to know passably well by playing viola in his ensemble. 
Out of a clear blue sky I asked our maestro, Professor Johnson, what 
he thought of the idea of having the annual orchestra concert of the 
coming season consist of an all-French program, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and sponsored by the University French Club. His 
eyes lit up. His first violin teacher, he explained, had been a French- 
man, and by revealing to his novice tastes many little-known French 
compositions, had inculcated in him a great love for the French 
style in music. Here was a chance, we agreed, not only to present 
a novel concert by presenting a panorama of French music, but to 
rise as well above petty political tensions of the day and pay tribute 
to a great musical culture. We just as quickly agreed that weighty 
problems would loom up. The university orchestra was a new one; 
at that time it was just completing its second season. The member- 
ship was small, about thirty members, augmented by several faculty 
members. The quality of playing was fair, for college-orchestra 
standards, but unpredictable from year to year. The library of or- 
chestral music was naturally enough small, with a limited annual 
budget for new acquisitions. 


I proposed opening our projected program with an orchestration 
I would make from a microfilmed manuscript copy of a fanfare and 
overture from an unpublished opera, David et Jonathas, by Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier (1634-1704). This would in all probability be 
the world premiére of its reperformance since the original audition 
of the work at the Collége Louis-le-Grand in Paris in 1688. Char- 
pentier, we noted, had died in 1704, which would make a perfect an- 
niversary in 1954 of 250 years since the death of that Baroque com- 
poser, so unjustly forgotten through the political machinations of 
his contemporary, J. B. Lully. 


In our new-born enthusiasm we hastily rummaged through the 
orchestra library for other possible numbers. We found a fine suite 
for small orchestra based on several harpsichord pieces of Francois 
Couperin. This would, of course, exemplify perfectly the “precious” 
style of the mid-18th century. Then, of all things, the dusty parts 
of Boiledieu’s overture, Jean de Paris (1812), turned up on a shelf, 
an ideal number for bridging us over the Revolution and up to Ro- 
manticism. Whereupon Mr. Johnson began expatiating on one of 
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his musical gods, Hector Berlioz, and suggested the King Lear Over- 
ture. Characteristically, he offered to buy the score and parts out 
of his own pocket if funds from the university budget were not 
available. Not to be outdone, I promptly volunteered the responsi- 
bility of the French Club for a gala printed program. 

Further discussion with various members of the Fine Arts Col- 
lege and the staff of the French Department brought forth unex- 
pected interest, excellent suggestions and sustained co-operation. The 
professor of music-history felt that the foreigner writing typically 
French music was a very characterisitic aspect of French music, 
and that we should feature one such composer. There would be 
many such composers, to pick from; but Lully, Cherubini, and César 
Franck were among the first to come to mind. He suggested a live- 
ly baritone aria from Richard Coeur de Lion, by the Belgian com- 
poser, André Grétry (1741-1813), dubbed the “Moliére of music” by 
his contemporaries, and one of the great pillars of the Opéra Comique. 
Mr. Johnson promptly offered to write out a special orchestration of 
this composition from the piano score available, and at the suggestion 
of the director of the opera class, tryouts were set to choose the 
student best suited to sing the aria. 

Interest in our project ran high among the piano students and 
it was decided to widen out our panorama of French music with the 
Ballade (1881) of Gabriel Fauré, a subtle work, void of any virtuostic 
display and destined as a result never to be well-known to the general 
public. Its intrinsic musical value, made up of a great melodic charm 
and elegance, plus a wistful sentiment stopping short of sentimen- 
talism were, we felt, typical qualities of French music of the second 
half of the 19th century and should have a hearing on a program of 
representative music from France. The members of the piano de- 
partment united in preparing several students for an elimination 
contest staged to choose the soloist for this long and difficult score. 


The period from 1900 on presented our biggest problem. The 
works of such composers as Debussy and Ravel would either be un- 
available, or very expensive and, for the most part, too difficult. 
So with great reluctance and not without casting a longing eye at 
Debussy’s Petite Suite and Messiaen’s L’Ascension, we jumped from 
Faure’s Ballade to three movements from Jacques Ibert’s charming 
Divertissement (1925), for chamber orchestra. 


In an added wave of enthusiasm, it was decided to print the 
programs in French and to present each musical selection with a 
short speech in French. In addition to two native Americans, foreign 
students who had studied French were chosen for these introductory 
remarks. But the speech of welcome, to be given by the president 
of the French Club, we decided, would be in English and be explana- 
tory in nature, since the concert would be open to the general public. 
After the opening address, an exchange student from France, students 
born in Canada, Mexico, Belgium (for Grétry, of course), from Irak, 
Germany (very interested) and for the final number an American, 
all joined in a fascinating sequence of accents to pay tribute to 
French culture in its musical output through the centuries. 
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As preparations began, interest in our plans spread. The or- 
chestra members, aware of the added novelty of rehearsing a musical 
program with a unifying national source and yet revealing such a 
variety in style, passed their reactions on to their fellow students. 
After much study and the exciting suspense of tryouts,, the soloists 
were chosen and assigned detailed rehearsals with the orchestra. 


At our gentle suggestion, members of the art department produced 


some colorful posters of the concert, in French and in English, which 
we placed in strategic spots on the campus. The linguist-musicolo- 
gists on the program, in addition to strengthening their “r’s” and 
purifying their vowels, kept the reference library busy finding suit- 
able material for their speeches. The American chosen to introduce 


Ibert’s Divertissement had a particular problem: the Divertissement 


being a relatively recent composition, there was little of a critical 
nature available on this composition in the university library. His 
only solution was, we assured him, to judge the work for himself. 
With great misgivings, the student attended a rehearsal of the piece, 
his first close-hand contact with an orchestra in practice. An in- 
telligent and sensitive person to begin with, he had a very personal 
reaction to the technique and spirit of Ibert which he incorporated 
in a highly original speech. 


There were, of course, a few inevitable thorns on the roses. One 
could overhear, if one wanted to, vague professorial comments to 
the effect that odious comparisons were being made between the 
musical output of France, Germany and Spain. A student-member 
of the orchestra assured me that he didn’t think it fair to his parents, 
simple uneducated folk, that the program was printed in French. 
“They hardly understand anything about the music itself, much less 
the program, all in French,” was the way he phrased it. Upon 
learning that the Belgian speaker was going to read the French 
text of his aria, the soloist exploded, in the best back-stage Metro- 
politan Opera tradition, and had to be assured that no reflection was 
intended on his French diction. A platform-extension, especially 
made to support the grand piano, proved at the last minute unstable 
and had to be packed up hastily to avoid an unceremonious collapse 
at an extra-strong sforzando. 


However, when all the smoke of the battle had cleared and there 
only remained the dreary task of collecting the music and folding 
up the stands, the concert somehow seemed a success and definitely 
worthwhile. The piano had not crashed through the platform, the 
singer and the “petit Belge” had reached a most harmonious com- 
promise, and the parents of our oboe player assured us the program 
had given them all the thrill of being in a concert hall in Paris. 
And,mirabile auditu, a Romance-language colleague in an enthusiastic 
reaction threatened to make us play an all Villa-Lobos program next 
year or else! 
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STREAMLINE YOUR MARKING 


The burden of marking examination papers will be considerably 
lighter if you adopt the following procedure: 


1. Set a fair and valid examination, based directly on the course, 
and prepare sample answers with possible alternatives. In the 
final version of the paper, be sure to incorporate the suggestions 
of your colleagues who have taught the same course. (Reread 
“How to Set a Fair Examination”, Vol. XII, No. 1, 1955.) 

2. Immediately after the examination, check the evaluation of the 
answers and divide the sample answers into their component 

arts. 

3. Reach an agreement with your colleagues concerning the number 
of marks to be deducted for various types of answers: 


(a) Memory work—allow 2 marks per line; deduct I mark per 


error, up to a limit of 2 marks per line, and divide the re- 
mainder by 2, giving the pupil the benefit of the half mark, 
at your discretion, according to the seriousness of the error. 
(b) Factual answers, such as verb and adjective forms, com- 
pletions, replacements, etc.—deduct 1 mark per error. 
(c) Translation from English to French — deduct 1 mark per 


error. If the paper turns out to be a “slaughter”, in spite 
of all your precautions, agree with your colleagues to deduct 
1/2 mark for gender and straight spelling mistakes, such 
as the omission of non-grammatical accents. 

(d) Authors (comprehension) answers — allow the pupil 50% of 
the total value of each answer if he has expressed the idea 
correctly in French. Deduct 1/2 mark for errors in French, 
up to half the value of the answer. To speed up the mark- 
ing and to minimize the problem of 1/2 marks left over, 
group several series of Authors answers together and sub- 
tract the deductions from the grand total of marks allotted. 
If a pupil has written a longer answer than required, do not 
penalize him for his superior knowledge, but bracket the 
part of the answer that is not needed, unless, of course, you 
suspect that his verbosity is due to faulty comprehension. 
If the pupil is required to give a multiple answer, divide 
it carefully into its component parts and mark it according 
to the above schedule. 

4. In all types of answers, bracket non-essential material and circle 
doubtful or possible forms and expressions. Of course, if the 
pupil wanders consistently from the beaten path, he should be 
penalized, at your discretion. 

5. To speed up the marking of the more factual type of paper given 
to Grades IX and X, underline the errors and subtract the number 
of deductions from the total value of the paper. This simple 
method is not only faster, but more accurate. When the paper 
is discussed later in class, the pupils can readily figure out 
what proportion of the marks they have been given for each 
answer. 

—G. A. K. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park S.S., Hamilton 


Have you ever read an article in the Review and disagreed most 
definitely with the ideas expressed? Have you felt that you wanted 
to refute the ideas, but didn’t have the time to write a full article? 
Well, here is your chance. Use this column as an outlet. We welcome 
your letters voicing your opinion. 

Have you ever wanted to find out just how other teachers in the 
province were treating some specific part of the course? This column 
can help you. Write us and pose your questions. We feel certain 
that other Modern Language teachers will rally with some excellent 
ideas. 

Have you ever tried to find some suitable material for a lesson 
project or activity, and been unsuccessful? Some teacher will have 
the very information you seek. Make this column the clearing-house 
for the wealth of knowledge and information that exists amongst us. 


This is your column; we hope you will make use of it. 


Address all letters to: Mr. Morgan Kenney, 188 Graham St. S., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


LETTERS 

“Two teaching situations continue to plague me, hence this plea 
for any inspired suggestions your readers may have. The first pro- 
blem concerns phonetics. Each year I have taughtt (I thought) 
phonetic symbols only to find that students apparently learned 
vocabulary largely through repetition with little apparent benefit from 
the symbols. This leads to the conclusion that the teaching was not 
adequate or that the teaching of phonetics by means of symbols is not 
adequate. 

The second problem is the students’ glee in the combining of the 
verb “étre” and (for example) “chanter” to form “Je suis chante”—- 
an apparently logical translation of “I am singing”. Surely someone, 
somewhere, has found a way to avoid this! 

I feel that there are many others who encounter these problems. 
Any suggestions therefore will be serving many of us “a la fois”. 

Thank you for this opportunity to seek help, and best wishes for 
the prosperity of this long-looked-for feature of M.L.R.” 


Victor Burville, Delta Secondary School, Hamilton. 


“In lesson one of Grade Nine our pupils should be informed that 
we are going to teach them to read and speak French in a period 
equivalent to twenty weeks (each week comprising forty hours of class 
work). That as many of our pupils learn as much French as they 
do under these circumstances is rather startling, especially consider- 
ing that the pupils hear at most five teaching voices. 


Here is a teaching device based on the brain washing theory that 
will help to squeeze even more from those twenty weeks: during quiet 
desk work in grades twelve or thirteen, whether the pupils listen or 
not, play repeatedly the best in French voice recordings. The best 
voices being of La Comédie Francaise, the records by Productions 
S.LR.S., Disques Pléiades, 8, Rue de Berri, Paris 8”, provide wonderful 
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studies in intonation, rhythm and many other aspects of language 
which can best be taught by imitation. A wide variety of poetry, 
drama, excerpts from novels and short stories (including a hair- 
raising reading of “La Peur’’) produced on all three speeds, makes 
this a valuable asset to the students and particularly to the teacher 
who rarely, if ever, hears impeccable French.” 


Williard Pottinger, Hill Park Secondary School, Hamilton. 
FRENCH CLUBS 


It takes a lot of imagination to hold the interest of students in a 
French Club. I have been playing the following word-games with 
my students, but I feel the need for variety. Have you any games you 
can recommend? 

These are the games my students enjoy: 

1) I divide the group into two teams—girls versus boys. I give 
them a letter and ask the teams to write down all the French words 
they know beginning with that letter. 


2) I give the teams a category—animals, fruits, clothing—and 
ask them to write down all the names they can think of. 

3) I give them a word like “Méditerranée” and have them write 
down all the words they can make up out of the letters contained in 
the given word. 


P.S. No matter what game, the girls always win. Have you any 
games boys are good at? 


POETRY 


In Miss Marie Stock’s article “Foreign Language Teaching in 
French Schools”, I noticed that French boys and girls from eleven to 
thirteen were learning poems about “grown up laces”, “knickers” and 
the perplexities and vexations of multiplication. This is a fine 
example of why I shudder at the thought of introducing poetry to my 
students. And yet I feel that I should like to. Have you any French 
poems that are suitable for our students in thought and expression? 


TIDBITS 


It is a sign of good breeding to say “Je m’assieds” instead of “Je 
m’asseois” ... The Department accepts the use of “aussi” in a com- 
parative construction after a negative verb, and the use of “ne” in the 
clause following “J’ai peur que” is optional ... In the 18th century, 
literary circles in France decided that the sound “r” was ugly and 
wanted to replace it by “z’ sounds. So that instead of saying ‘Mon 
mari est allé A Paris acheter une chaire”, they said Mon mazi est 


allé a Pazis acheter une chaise”. The common man wouldn’t have 
anything to do with it, but for some reason the word ‘‘chaire” took on 
the meaning of rostrum or pulpit ... Have you any “rébus” that 


you will share with us? Our stock is limited to “G a” — “J’ai grand 
appetit.” (‘“g’ grand; “a” petit.) 


If you have any tidbits of interesting information, please send 
them to us. M. K. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 
Directed by Doris Schissler, Earl Haig C. 1, North York 


“The Jungle of Grammar” 


From time to time we play a game in French. “A pronoun?” 
someone suggests hopefully. Frantic hands wave him down. “An 
adjective!” someone else says in triumph. But it isn’t an adjective 
either. The hands droop; there is only one fluttering. “A preposi- 
tion?” with a note almost of apology in the voice. I can only accept 
the apology and search for some face that isn’t blank. “A conjunc- 
tion?” He knows he has heard the word, but his tone doesn’t carry 
conviction. One more round is over. The winner: English Grammar. 


It isn’t a game that I enjoy, chiefly, perhaps, because it is the 
signal for abandoning French and plunging into the jungle of gram- 
mar. No one has assigned me any periods to devote to English 
grammar. I always find the French course a little longer than the 
school year. If I could delete from it even half of the teaching of 
basic English grammar which I find necessary, I have hopes that the 
end of the course and the first of June might coincide. 


It is very pleasant to be able to cast the responsibility for one’s 
difficulties on someone else; and after a particularly rough tussle 
with the passive voice, I have looked with a jaundiced eye on the 
teachers of English, in both elementary and secondary schools. Lately, 
however,—and, I confess, after some verbal skirmishes with them— 
I have come to the conclusion that they are not to blame. For years 
they have been urged to teach English in bold, broad strokes, and 
look upon literature, grammar and composition as interrelated parts 
of one whole; to respond to the stimulus of the child’s interest, and 
to teach, as need arises, something called functional grammar, letting 
the formal teaching of such things as participles and the subjunctive 
die a natural death. If a child can use the word “better” effectively 
in a sentence, why should it matter to him whether it is an adjective, 
an adverb, or an appendectomy? The result may be finer prose or 
more imaginative imagery in English, but it plays havoc with the 
learning of a foreign language. 


The strategists of the elementary school English course seem 
to have forgotten that practically all public school children in this 
enlightened age go on to high school, and of these most take at least 
one foreign language. Their language course up to grade VIII 
should, therefore, prepare them, not only for further work in English, 
but for the study of a new language whose grammatical concepts are 
similar. Exquisite English may come to a child through familiarity, 
but he seldom has the chance to become truly familiar with French. 
Nor can we, as things now are, assume that he knows the basic 
structure on which to build a language. The word “encore” is no 
more foreign to our grade nine students than is the word “infinitive’’. 
At the end of a discussion of relative pronouns, one of my grade XIII 
students informed me this year: “My trouble with French is that 
I don’t know the difference between the subject and the object.” It 
was small satisfaction to answer: “That isn’t your trouble with 
French, John. It’s your trouble with English grammar.” Likewise, 
there is something peculiarly frustrating in having half a dozen 
grade XI students write: “J’ai écrit” and translate it: “I have wrote”. 
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It seems to me that there are only two solutions to this problem: 
either expand the time assigned to the French course to allow for 
the teaching of English grammar (which Heaven forbid!), or ar- 
range that those points in grammar necessary for the understanding, 
and particularly the writing, of French shall be taught in a formal 
and worthwhile way as part of the English course. We in Barrie 
are attempting the second solution. The French and Latin depart- 
ments are combining to draw up an outline of those points in English 
grammar which they feel to be minimal requirement for embarking 
on the study of a foreign language. These, compiled, explained, and 
illustrated, will then be submitted to the curriculum committee in 
English for the elementary and secondary schools of the district, 
who will discuss them with us and suggest alterations or improve- 
ments. We hope that our suggestions will then be included in the 
English courses which are preparing students, among other things, 
for a study of “la plus belle langue du monde”. 


Outside Reading 


In Barrie, Grade XI French students are required to do 200 pages 
of outside reading in French; Grade XII students, 250 pages; and 
Grade XIII students, 300 pages. They write written reports on this 
reading approximately three times a year; Grade XI reports in Eng- 
lish; and Grade XII and XIII write short book reports in French, 
which are corrected as essays and returned to them. The titles and 
number of pages in the book are recorded on a card, which is kept 
in a special file and goes with the pupil from grade to grade through 
the school and is sent to the new school if he transfers. The school 
library handles the French books, but students are encouraged to con- 
sult their French teachers about books, and are urged not to continue 
with a book they find dull or too difficult. It is a great pleasure to 
have a student tell you about a book you have recommended: | 
really liked it. I sat right down and read it as though it were Eng- 
lish”. 


An Active French Club 


We have found that our French club flourishes best when it has 
a project in view. Even the simplest of projects seems to spark 
interest. Last fall we conducted a French assembly which was very 
successful, planned a trip to Toronto to have dinner at “La Chaumiére” 
and then see “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’’, and made our own French 
Christmas cards for friends of the club. This term we are planning 
an evening party, arranging a French Club display for Open House 
night, and borrowing a tape recorder to find out how we sound speak- 
ing French. 


Nancy Smith, Barrie D.C.I. 
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A NEW Intensive Reader for Grade 12 


CONTES DE DEUX PAYS 


edited by W. A. Stickland 


Humour — adventure — mystery — folk-lore from 
old France and French Canada by such distinguished 
writers as de Maupassant, Bazin, Eugéne Achard 
and Ernest Bilodeau, make up this collection of 
twelve stories, two poems, a song, and one play. With 
illustrations and exercises. French-English Vo- 
cabulary AND English-French Vocabulary. 


Coming in late spring 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


LIMITED 
495-517 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO CANADA 


Probability 


I have found that the lesson on the uses of “devoir” in Cours 
Moyen, Part II, does not show clearly what tense should be used, to ex- 
press probability. I tell the pupils that the tense of ‘‘devoir” to be used 
is the same as that used in the simple statement. 


e.g-: (a) Elle est malade. 
Elle doit étre malade. 


(b) Il était dix heures quand elle est partie. 
Il devait étre dix heures quand elle est partie. 


(c) Ila trouvé le livre. 
Il a dai trouver le livre. 


(d) Elle croyait qu’il avait pris l’argent. 
Elle croyait qu’il avait da prendre l’argent. 


Doris Schissler, Earl Haig C. I. 
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THOSE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
A Suggested Blackboard Outline. 


I. Uninflected forms 


(a) 
(1) 


(2) 


(b) 


ce= this, that these, those; it, he, she, they. 

Ce, when used as the real subject of the verb étre, refers to 
something pointed out but not named: 

C’est beau. C’est vrai. C’est facile a faire. 

Ce is also used as the representative subject of the verb étre. 
It introduces the real subject which follows the verb: 
Qu’est-ce que c’est? — C’est un livre. C’est une histoire. Ce 
sont des poémes francais. 


Qui est-ce? — C’est un médecin. C’est lui. Ce sont des 
fermiers. Ce sont eux. 
But note: 


(1) When referring to a noun previously mentioned, we 
use the inflected form il (elle, ils, elles) to denote gender 
and number: 

Mon frére demeure 4 Lévis. Jl est avocat. Ma soeur est 
trés jolie. Elle est vendeuse. 

(2) When the real subject is a verb phrase or a noun clause, 
il is used to introduce it: 

Il est facile d’apprendre |’espagnol. 
Il est vrai qu’elle est mariée. 


ceci = this; cela (¢a) = that. 

Ceci and cela (¢a) also refer to something pointed out but not 
named. These forms enable us to distinguish between this 
and that. There is no plural form. 

Qu’est-ce que c’est que cela (¢a) ? — Cela est un avion. 

J’aime cect; je n’aime pas cela (¢a). 


II. Inflected forms. 


celui (celle, ceux, celles) =this (that) one; these(those) ; the one(s). 
Celui agrees in gender and number with the noun to which it 
refers: 


(a) 


(b) 


— 


(c 


NOTE: 


celui-ci = this one; celui-la = tha one. 

Je n’aime pas ces costumes. Celui-ci (this one) est trop cher; 
celui-la (that one) ne me va pas du tout. 

celui de = the one (of) 

Cette robe-ci est blanche; celle de ma soeur (my sister’s) est 
bleue. 

celui qui (que) = the (that) 

Quelles sont ces récits? Ceux (the ones) qui m’intéressent le 
le plus, ce sont les contes de Georges Simenon. 

Ces fraises-ci sont beaucoup plus fraiches que celles (the ones) 
que jai achetées en ville. 


In certain cases celui-ci=the latter, and celui-la=the former: 
Victor Hugo et lord Tennyson sont des poétes célébres. 
Celui-ci est Anglais; celui-la est Francais. 


For further examples of the use of the demonstrative pronoun see page 


23. 


G. A. K. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS BASED ON “LES MAITRES CONTEURS” 


Le Curé de Cucugnan: 

Qu’est-ce qui affligeait le coeur de |’abbé Martin? 

Qu’est-ce que l’abbé Martin voulait accomplir avant de mourir? 

Quel était l’effet qu’a produit sur l’auditoire le récit du réve de l’abbé? 
Pourquoi l’abbé a-t-il fait allusion au chant du coq en apprenant qu’il 
n’y avait pas de Cucugnanais en purgatoire? 


Prt 


L’Enfant Espion: 

1. Pourquoi le petit Stenne aimait-il faire la queue devant les boutiques? 
(3 raisons) 

2. Décrivez le changement qui s’est opéré dans la vie des Stenne avec 
le siége. 

3. Décrivez les souffrances des habitants pendant le siége de Paris. 

4. Quel était le crime du petit Stenne? Pourquoi |’avait-il commis? 


Les Prisonniers: 


1. Comment les soldats francais se sont-ils amusés en attendant que les 
Prussiens se rendent? 

2. Racontez comment on a forcé les Prussiens & se rendre? 

3. Qu’est-ce que les Prussiens ont fait quand ils ont deviné la ruse? 


Un Lache: 

‘1. Quel fut l’effet du mot injurieux de |’étranger: 
(a) sur les garcons; (b) sur les consommateurs; (c) sur les dames 

du comptoir? 

2. Quelle était la réputation du vicomte dans le monde? 

3. Pourquoi le vicomte intervint-il lorsque la dame se plaignit de |’action 
de l’étranger? 

4. Comment justifie-t-il son acte, et quelles pensées flatteuses se présentent 
a son esprit? 


A Cheval: 

1. Comment Hector de Gribelin et sa femme vivaient-ils ? 

2. Pourquoi Hector voulait-il rentrer par les Champs-Elysées? 

3. Qu’est-ce que les de Gribelin sont obligés de faire, & cause des frais? 


Le Frére de Monsieur Viple: 

1. Quel souvenir l’auteur conserve-t-il du personnage qui lui raconte 
histoire ? 

Qu’est-ce que le pére aurait fait peut-étre, s’il n’avait pas été malade? 
Quel résultat le “blocus continental” avait-il eu pour les Francais? 
Quelle excuse le petit garcon aurait-il donnée s’il avait été surpris? 


lateo Falcone: 

Comment le laboureur corse fertilise-t-il son champ? 

De quoi a-t-on besoin pour vivre dans le maquis? 

Citez un trait d’adresse qui montre l’habileté de Mateo au tir. 
Comment Mateo s’est-i! préparé & se défendre contre les voltigeurs? 
Pourquoi Mateo se trouve-t-il obligé de tuer son fils unique? 


Pot we were 


on 


Episode sous la Terreur: 

Qu’est-ce que la maniére et les vétements de la dame indiquaient aux 
marchands ? 

Expliquez la cause de la grande frayeur du p§atissier. 

Quel service funéraire l’inconnu voulait-il faire célébrer. 

Pourquoi la seur Agathe dit-elle “Hosanna” a l’inconnu? 

Qu’est-ce que l’inconnu offre au prétre 4 la fin du service? 

Quelle ,bonne nouvelle |’inconnu annonce-t-il aux religieuses avant de 
partir? 


Seer *S 
3 


t 
So 
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Reconsidering Teaching Methods 


LEARNING MODERN LANGUAGES 


y 
F. M. HODGSON 


This important new book is a plea for the reconsideration of teaching 
methods, with constant reference to the child in the learning situation 
—classrooom lessons, oral interviews and examinations—a consistent 
attack on the problems and a consistent approach to the technical side 
of teaching. 

Valuable practical suggestions for tackling difficulties arising 
from different modes of thought and language structure will 


prove useful to all language teachers. 
CONTENTS 
The ‘Non-Linguistic’ Child. 
Mistakes in Modern Language Learning. 
An Attempt to Examine the Evidence. 
A Consideration of Exercise. 
Suggestions for a Change of Perspective. 
The Place of Composition. 


Routledge, $1.80 


British Book Service (Canada) ltd. 


1068 Broadview Ave., Toronto 6, Ont.. 





L’Ange Gardien: 


eS 


sf SP 


Quelle était la grande faiblesse de Victor Bertaut? 

Nommez les qualités que possédait sa femme Jeanne. 

Quel changement ses collegues ont-ils remarqués en Victor, aprés la 
mort de sa femme? 

Comment Victor s’est-il tiré d’affaire aprés s’étre brouillé au Ministrére? 
Pourquoi Victor était-il surpris et méme terrifié de recevoir de sa sec- 
rétaire la lettre qui portait la mention: ‘“Personnelle”’? 

A quelle occasion Victor a-t-il recu sa derniére lettre d’Outre-Tombe? 
Quel conseil Victor a-t-il regu dans la troisiéme lettre? 


La Trace: 


ere 


Pourquoi Alban Laforét était-il malheureux? 
Pourquoi les fermiers ont-ils abandonné leurs terres? 
Quelles sont les qualités des anciens qu’admire le pére? 


—D. Steinhauer 
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A TOPICAL REVIEW OF FRENCH GRAMMAR 
(Embodying high frequency vocabulary from the U.S. Authors text.) 


I. The Article 


(a) Use 

1. Old folks are fond of fresh eggs and green vegetables. 2. Did you 
wash both hands this morning, my boy? Raise your left hand. 3. A pretty 
servant girl with beautiful blond hair was walking to the market with 
an empty basket on her arm. 4. At high school we study English, French, 
history, science and mathematics every day. 5. France is one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. I should like to visit France some day. 
I, also. 6. What do you do in the evening, girls? We watch television 
or listen to the radio. 7. My niece is only twenty years old. She was 
born on the twenty-ninth of February, 1936. 8. Do you like modern music? 
Not at all! But I do like classical music. 9. Poor little Mary fell on the 
ice this afternoon and broke her leg. 10. Do you think that President Faure 
will be re-elected next year? I don’t. 11. I have eaten only half of the 
candies you gave me. Don’t you like candies? 12. Most Canadian boys 
like to skate, ski and play hockey. Do you? 


(b) Disuse 

1. My eldest brother who lives in England is a doctor. I am a lawyer. 
My father was a teacher. 2. This evening we are going to hear the Hon. 
Mr. Louis St. Laurent, the prime minister of Canada. 3. This diligent 
student would like to finish his French lesson, but he hasn’t any more 
paper. 4. Isn’t there enough cream in your coffee, miss? Yes, but there 
isn’t any sugar. 5. The next time I go downtown I intend to buy some 
good white shirts at Eaton’s. 6. Does the new secretary expect to be able 
to correct all his spelling mistakes without a dictionary? 7. In the fall 
we shall use wood to heat the cottage when the weather is cold. 9. In 
winter the sidewalks of Montreal are always covered with ice and snow. 
10. Do you expect to make the tour of the Gaspé by car or by bus?—By 
bicycle? What a man! 


II. Personal Pronouns 


(a) Conjunctive. 

1. He will send them to us. He won’t send them to you. 2. Will you 
send them to him? 3. We had just put them there. 4. There are some in 
the box. 5. Are there any in that basket? 6. We saw them there. We 
didn’t see you there. 7. Did you find any there? Didn’t you find any 
there? 8. Show them to us. Don’t show them to us. 9. Give me a lot 
of it. Don’t give her any. 10. Let’s send it to him at once. 11. Let’s eat 
some of it now. 12. Oh! there you are. Yes, here I am. I see you there. 
13. He is buying himself some. 14. Wash your hands and face, John. 
Don’t hurry. 


(b) Disjunctive or Stressed. 


1. Let’s go to my place; your place (fam.); his place; their place (m.). 
2. This pen belongs to me; to her; to you (pol.); to them (f). 3. The boat 
is sinking. Every man for himself! 4. Is it she who saw us at the movies 
on Tuesday evening? 5. My older brother is stronger than I. 6. I am as 
clever as he, am I not? 7. She is not as old as you (fam.) but she looks 
older. 8. Who is talking?—I am. 9. My sister drinks tea; I drink coffee. 
10. He and I are going to play baseball in this stadium this summer. 11. 
Did you meet him and her at the game on Saturday? 12. We saw only 
him and her there. 13. It is I who saw you and him. 14. Everybody will 
be staying at home on Monday evening to watch the fight. 
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III. The Relative Pronoun. 


1. Pupils who hope to pass their examinations (étre regu) should study 
diligently. 2. Most of the students that we know spend a great deal of 
time studying modern languages. 3. Tell me what is amusing you, child- 
ren.—It’s that pretty yellow kitten in the show-window. 4. Would you 
like to see what I bought at the bakeshop? Yes, indeed! 5. All that in- 
terests us now is television and the movies. What a pity! 6. Bring us 
all that you have, Peter. Thank you very much! 7. All that we shall need 
to write this examination is a pen and some paper. 8. The priest whose 
church just burned down was very fond of his parishioners. 9. The old 
city hall, the tower of which one can see from our attic wndow, was built 
in 1812. ‘10. The beds the German prisoners slept in (in which the - - - slept) 
during the Second World War were quite comfortable. 11. “The handsome 
stranger at whose table I was sitting kept looking at me,” said my aunt. 
12. The beautiful French girl whom the poor clerk married is just as poor 
as he, but they love each other. 


IV. The Interrogative Pronoun. 


1. Who knows the name of the carpenter who was working at our 
garage yesterday? Whom did you meet at the party on Wednesday even- 
ing? 3. What is amusing you now? 4. What is going on (happening) 
here? 5. What do you want, sir? 6. What is there in the drawer of your 
dresser? I can’t open it. 7. What is the matter, father? 8. What is the 
matter with you, little girl? You look ill. 9. To whom did the bandit 
chief give the gold watch? 10. To whom does this rifle belong? 11. Whose 
son is he? He is the mayor’s son. 12. What is she talking about (of)? 
138. What will your husband need to open the cellar door? 14. Whoever 
you are (may be), you must obey the traffic signals. 15. Whatever you 
do, children, do not go near that cross (méchant) dog. 16. Which of the 
silk handerchiefs are you going to buy for her? 


V. The Possessive Pronoun. 


1. Here is my new hat. Where is hers? Give it to her, please. 2. Our 
new car is not as large as theirs, but we like ours better. 3. Whose belt 
is that? It is hers It is much larger than mine. 4. These bottles of 
Coca-Cola belong to me, William. Yours are still in the refrigerator. 5. 
Where are Peter’s (bottles)? Oh, his are no longer there. They are in 
the sink under the tap. 6. I like to talk about my friends, Helen. Let’s 
talk about yours too. 7. If there is no room for me in our collegiate, I 
shall have to go to yours, but ours is the best school in the city. 8. The 
foreigner is talking about his people (les siens) who still live in Russia 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


VI. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 


1. This tree and that tree; this one and that one; these and those. 
2. I like this painting but I don’t like that one. Who painted this one? 
3. The bookdealer gave me my newspapers and also my neighbour’s. 4. This 
mattress is much softer than the one I slept on last night. 5. How do you 
like (find) my new dresses? I like them better than the ones you bought 
in the States last summer. 6.1 am going to get this blue suit pressed 
(faire repasser) as well as (ainsi que) the one I shall be wearing on Sunday. 
7. The North Bay team is playing (against) the Sudbury team this after- 
noon at a quarter to five. Which one do you think will win?—The former. 
The latter has lost several games already. 8. Here are the photos of two 
famous Englishmen—Eden and Churchill. The latter has retired and is 
writing his memoirs. 9. What is that? It’s a wheelbarrow, isn’t it? That’s 
right. 10. Who is he? He is a great writer. He has written several in- 
teresting novels. 11. Do you know what that is? This? No, that! Why, 
that is an old iron key. 
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VII. Indefinite Pronouns. 


1. Nowadays people stay at home evenings to watch television programs 
instead of going to the movies. 2. Someone is knocking at the front door. 
Who is it? 3. Nobody is at home in the morning(s). 4. I can see nothing 
from here. 5. If you stay, we shall give you something good. 6. The 
kind fruit dealer gave each of the little boys a delicious apple. 7. Some of 
the soldiers in the Chinese army are cowards; others are very brave. 8. 


The guard has found no (aucun) weapons in the prison. 9. In each of the 
following sentences underline the consonants which are not pronounced. 


VIII. The Passive. 


1. The church door is always open. 2. The door is (was) opening. 
(two forms) 38. The doors were opened by the caretaker. (two tense forms) 
4. Several new M.P.’s (le député) will be elected in the next national election. 
5. Grapes are sold cheap in France. (three forms.) 6. The Canadian bat- 
talion was ordered to advance towards the enemy lines. 7. The children 
were told to leave the building quickly and quietly. 8. In Canada both 
English and French are spoken, for Canada is a bilingual country. 


IX. The Negative. 


1. The grocer hasn’t any cheese today. 2. We have nothing to do this 
morning. 3. Nothing interests lazy pupils. 4. The people who were in 
the tavern heard nothing. 5. Ncbody saw the enemy spies who had hidden 
in the bush (le maquis). 6. We didn’t meet anyone on our way to the 
station. 7. There were only two peaches left in the basket. 8. Have you 
ever gone to the Canadian National Exhibition? No, I have never been 
there. 9. Tell your American friends not to wait for us. 10. The enemy 
has neither food nor ammunition. Let us attack at once. 


X. Tense Difficulties. 


1. When you have finished your homework, you may listen to the news- 
cast. 2. When you go out, mail these letters, please. 3. As soon as the 
guests have finished their dinner, I shall have them shown (faire conduire) 
to their rooms. 4. How long have you lived in Ontario? For about twenty 
years. 5. After father has put out the garbage, he will go to bed. 6. How 
long have you been eating your lunch in the study room, boys? 7. The 
druggist had been selling that medicine since the end of the war. 8. Yes- 
terday evening I studied history for three and a half hours. 9. When the 
weather was fine the Leduc family would often go for a drive in the country. 
” = stenographer was busy typing letters when the manager came into 
the office. 


XI. Modal Verbs. 


1. The principal wishes to see you after school today. 2. He wants 
you to meet him in the guidance office at 3.25. 3. The mathematics teacher 
would like to see his pupils’ homework. 4. Will you please open all the 
windows. This room is very warm. 5. I should have liked to speak to her 
before she left for South America. 6. May I see that road map, please ?— 
Here it is. You may keep it. 7. I can swim much better than he, but I 
cannot go bathing today; the water is too cold. 8. The workmen could do 
that work if they wanted to. 9. If you had come earlier, you might have 
seen the parade. 10. Must we all obey the old English general? 11. You 
will have to work much harder if you wish to succeed. 12. You should do 
your assignments every evening, shouldn’t you? 13. Your classmates should 
have told you that there would be a holiday. 14. I heard that the French 
officer has married a German girl. I cannot believe it. 15. There are no 
large stones on the beach, as far as I know. 16. That young professor must 
have studied French Canadian literature at Laval University. 
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XII. Word Order. 
1. “What is the matter with you, child?” the old lady asked. 2. “I have 
a pain in the stomach,” the sick child answered tearfully (en pleuranc). 
3. I do not know what the militia are doing in our town. 4. Do you know 
where the new butcher-shop is? I should like to buy some sausages. 5. Did 
the queen give the handsome young corporal a gold medal for his bravery? 
6. Hardly had the last class entered (past anterior) the auditorium, when 
the choir began to sing the national anthem. 7. Perhaps the police officer 
will accompany you to your home if you are afraid of the dark. 8. Therefore 
(so), we shall have to buy a new house in the suburbs. 
6: &. |: 


N.B.—For a review of the subjunctive, see Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 28, 29. 





A NEW WORLD. “We live in a new and wonderful world, 
transformed in such a way by transportation and communication 
that every country is our neighbour. The wonders of our new world 
have balanced against them problems of understanding, of living in 
peace with other countries, that have never been exceeded in magni- 
tude. To live in peace and friendship with our many allies, to 
survive in the struggle with those countries dominated by a totali- 


tarian ideology, it is vital that we develop a genuine understanding 
of the cultures of other peoples — of their values, their ideals, their 
way of living. It is important that we continue to enrich our own 
culture through the exchange of ideas and goods with other countries. 
One of the most important tools for building understanding of other 
cultures is learning the language that expresses the thoughts and 
aspirations of another people ... We must continue to shape the 
teaching of foreign languages not only in the direction of linguistic 
competence but more importantly toward international understand- 
ing that comes from the appreciation of other cultures.” 

—Pearl A. Wanamaker, the Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the State of Washington. 


“Est-il sir de lui-méme?” 
“Je vous crois! quand il fait des mots-croisés il les fait toujours 
sa 


a l’encre et jamais au crayon! 





Le professeur d’histoire interroge un jeune cancre qui ne manque 
pas d’aplomb. 

—Voyons, monsieur, dit l’examinateur, parlez-moi de Louis XIV? 

Mon Dieu, répondit le candidat sans se troubler, que vous dirais- 
je sur ce personnage que vous ne sachiez pas! 


—Pourquoi la jeune fille qui se marie prend-elle le nom du jeune 
homme qu’elle épouse? 
—Elle lui prend tout, elle peut bien aussi lui prendre son nom. 


—Quelle sorte d’auto aimez-vous le mieux? 
—Celle qui ne fait pas de vitesse. 
—Quelle marque avez-vous? 

—Jen’en ai pas, je suis piéton. 
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PARLONS FRANCAIS! 


Book I (Grades 9 and 10) $1.80 
Book II (Grades 11 and 12) $2.25 


by 
W. F. H. Whitmarsh & Dr. G. A. Klinck 


Teachers using PARLONS FRANCAIS! Books I and II, approved for use 
in Grades 9 to 12 in Ontario, have this to say about the texts: 


“Students are learning French more easily, more thoroughly, and 
with greater enjoyment.” 


“Students find the reading material interesting and the right 
length.” 

“The vocabularies are practical and just the right length.” 
Book III for Grade 13 will be ready in late ’56 or early ’57. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


A set of three, ten-inch, double-sided records, one side giving the separate 
sounds of the French language, and the remaining five sides having reading 
selections from the early part of Book I of PARLONS FRANCAIS! as read by 
pupils and teachers of the Lycée Francais de Londres. $4.50 


“The speed, tone and diction are excellent; the voices of the children 
are most effective.” 


“These are the best records I have heard to date.” 





ENFANTS DE PARIS, by C. A. Roe 90c. 
An exciting detective story which gives an authentic picture of the Parisian 
way of life. Grade 11 
LECTURES POUR LA JEUNESSE by W. F. H. Whitmarsh 90c. 
A spirited and entertaining reader containing 33 stories and poems which 
will appeal to both boys and girls. Grade 10 
MA VIE by M. D. Lockhart 65c. 
Thirty short, French-English vocabulary lists for use in French conversation 
classes. Questions and dictées. Grades 9 - 11 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


20 CRANFIELD ROAD TORONTO 16 
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MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 
Grade IX FRENCH June, 1956 


(Based on “Parlons francais”) 


4 I. Ecrivez de mémoire notre hymne national “O Canada”. 
12 II. Répondez en francais aux questions Suivantes: 
. Dans quelle saison les oiseaux font-ils leur nid? 
- Quel est l’animal qui travaille dans les champs? 
. Qu’est-ce que vous buvez au déjeuner (lunch) ? 
. A quelle heure diner-vous le dimanche? 
. OU les petits enfants jouent-ils |’aprés-midi? 
- Que faites-vous le soir? 
4 III. Complétez la conjugaison: 
Je jette ma balle a l’eau. 
IV. Conjuguez les verbes suivants. (Give the meanings of the first 
person, singular): 
(a) finir (affirmative) 
9 (b) pouvoir (interrogative) 
(c) ecrire (negative) 
V. Mettez la forme voulue (required form) des verbes: 
(1) Je ne (savoir) pas danser. 
(2) Comment vous (appeler) - vous? 
(3) Nous (commencer) la derniére lecon. 
(4) Tous les éléves (aller) a l’école. 
(5) Que (dire) - vous, mademoiselle? 
VI. Mettez la forme convenable (proper form) de larticle partitif 
(some or any): 
(1) Nous n’avons pas — beurre. 
(2) Buvez-vous — vin? 
5 (3) Mangeons — bonnes pommes! 
(4) Mon pére a beaucoup — argent. 
(5) Veux-tu — encre, mon enfant? 


VII. Mettez la forme voulue de l’adjectif: 
(1) Au printemps les arbres sont (vert). 
(2) C’est une (mauvais) odeur! 
(3) A(quel) église allez-vous? 
(4) C’est ma sceur qui arrive la(premier). 
(5) Donnez-moi (ce) argent. 


VIII. Mettez au pluriel: 
1. C’est un jeu amusant. 
6 2. Dis bonjour 4 ce monsieur. 
3. Je remplis mon panier. 


anf wn 


o 


or 


IX. Complétez les phrases suivantes: 


1. — été nous allons — bord de la mer. 
6 2. La fermiére vend une douzaine — oeufs — enfants. 
3. Voici un morceau — sucre — votre cheval. 


X. Donnez les trois formes de V’impératif. (Give the meaning of 
each form.): P 
6 (a) manger (b) écrire (c) étre 


XI. (a) Mettez a la forme interrogative en employant (using) 
‘est-ce que’: 
4 1. La famille est assise a la table. 
2. Il n’est pas & la maison aujourd’hui. 
(b) Mettez a la forme interrogative sans employer (without using) 
‘est-ce que’: 
1. Il y a des vaches dans le pré. 
2. Nos éléves ne font pas leurs devoirs. 
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XII. Employez les expressions suivantes dans des phrases: (Make up 
a sentence (of at least six words) with each of the following ex- 
6 pressions) : 
(1) en hiver (2) une promenade en bateau (3) tout le monde 
XIII. Traduisez en francais: 
1. In autumn the red leaves fall from the trees. 
. Come in, please! Are you afraid of my dogs? They are not 
cross (méchant). 
. Her parents are going to buy some vegetables at the market today, 
. What have you in your hand, sir? It is a little knife. 
5. Don’t throw those pieces of paper on the floor, children. 
XIV. (a) Indiquez la liaison: 
Aprés l’examen vous allez dire au revoir & vos camarades. 
(b) Ecrivez en toutes lettres (in French words): 


ang ocr 
mm CO Ls) 


2 (Print symbols for: Quelle heure est-il maintenant?) 
100 
Grade X FRENCH June, 1956 


(Based on “Parlons francais”) 


I. Complétez les phrases: 


5 1. Je verse du lait dans — . 
2. Un garcon qui n’aime pas — est paresseux. 
3. La femme du paysan est une — . 
4. Quand nous avons — nous buvons de l’eau. 
5. Au Canada les feuilles tombent en — . 
II. Remplacez les noms soulignés par des pronoms: 
5 1. Le fermier vous montrera ses canards. 


2. Ou avez-vous laissé votre stylo? 
3. Je vais inviter Claude et Suzanne. 
4. Envoyez-lui cette carte. 
5. Le professeur leur pose beaucoup de questions. 
III. Mettez la forme voulue de l’article partitif (du, de la etc.): 


5 1. Mme Voyer offre — gateaux et — cidre a Frangois. 
2. Si tu n’as pas — timbres, papa te donnera — argent pour en 
acheter. 
3. Cet homme ramasse — vieux journaux. 
IV. Mettez au pluriel: 
6 Le monsieur achéte ce joli bijou pour |’enfant de son ami. 
V. Conjuguez les verbes suivants. Donnez l’anglais de la premiére 
personne. 


9 1, jeter, au présent 
2. venir, au passé indéfini 
3. répondre, au futur. 
VI. (a) Traduisez en anglais: 
10 1. Nous applaudissons. 2. Descendons de la voiture. 
3. Les dames se sont assises. 4. Vous serez malade. 
5. Ils verront leurs amis. 
(b) Traduisez en frangais: 
1. Write (2nd person plural) 
2. They can not. 
3. She punished. 
4, Have they washed themselves? 
5. We shall go. 


VII. Faites accorder les participes, s’il y a lieu: 


5 1. Combien de lettres avez-vous (écrit)? 
2. Elle nous a (apporté) de jolies fleurs que nous avons (mis) au 
salon. 


3. Maman s’est vite (habillé), puis nous sommes (sorti). 
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VIII. Répondez par des phrases completes: 

- Quelle est la date de votre anniversaire? 

. A quelle heure prenez-vous votre petit déjeuner? 

. En quelle saison neige-t-i] généralement au Canada? 
. OU passerez-vous vos vacances cet été? 

. Qui a fait votre lit ce matin? 


10 


om Cote 


IX. (a) Ecrivez en toutes lettres: 
(Print symbols for: 1. tout le jour; 2. une longue promenade) 
(b) Dans la phrase qui suit trouvez un mot qui contient le son [wa]; 
un mot qui contient le son [j];| un mot qui contient le son “en”. 
A la compagne ils voient des prés verts, de belles collines, de 
vieilles églises. 


or 


X. Ecrivez la forme voulue des adjectifs entre parenthéses: 
5 1. (Ce) jeune fille est trés (malheureux). 
2. Ce sont les (vieux) dames qui passent les (premier). 
3. Vos parents sont-ils (occupé) ? 


XI. Traduisez en frangais: 
1. There are not many people on the beach because it is cold, 
25 2. The farmer’s wife is going to the market, where she will sell 
her strawberries. 
3. They ate all the vegetables I gave them, didn’t they? 
4. I — come home at half past three; then I shall do some errands 
or you. 
5. Did your chums have a good time (= amuse themselves) at 
the lake? Did they catch some fish? 


XII. Employez chacune de ces expressions dans une phrase de 8 mots 
au moins: 
10 1. ne - - - jamais 2. meilleur 3. avoir peur 
4. qu’est-ce qui 5. la fin. 


100 


Grade XI FRENCH June, 1956 
(Based on “Cours moyen I” and “Aventures”) 


I. Ecrivez les verbes au temps indiqué: 
1. il — (courir — futur) 
2. nous — (mettre — prés du subj.) 
3. vous — (semer — futur) 
. elles — (tenir — conditionnel) 
5. tu — (servir — passé défini) 
6. il — (connaitre — prés.) 
7. 2me personne du sing. (prendre — impératif) 
II. Traduisez en francais: 
1. Haven’t they gone? 
4 2. Is she calling? 
3. They would not have taken. 
4. Let us not eat. 
4 III. Ecrivez de mémoire une strophe de “Carcassonne”. 
IV. Dans la liste suivante soulignez (1) un exemple du son “bien”; 
3 (2) un exemple du son “muet”; (3) un exemple du son “le”: 
dimanche, moins, lundi, fruit, fenétre, leur. 
V. Ecrivez les adverbes qui correspondent aux adjectifs suivants: 
2 1. évident 


1 
~ 


2. bon. 
VI. Remplacez les tirets par des mots qui conviennent: 
2 1. Ma soeur achéte la meilleure robe — magasin. 


2. La vache court — vite que le cheval. 
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VII. 


Complétez les phrases suivantes par la forme négative indiquée, 
en faisant tous les changements nécessaires: 
1. Tout le monde est arrivé. (personne) 


2. Je lui ai donné beaucoup de bonnes choses. (rien) 
3. Mon frére a trouvé des livres sur la table, (pas) 
4. Il y en a eu trois dans la boite. (que) 
VIII. Remplacez les mots soulignés par les pronoms et faites les 
changements nécessaires: 
1. Votre frére? Oh, il est plus grand que votre soeur. 
2. Va acheter ce complet chez Dupont. 
3. Il portait tres peu de vétements. 
4. Quand allez-vous arriver chez vos parents? 
IX. Remplacez le tiret par le pronom relatif qui convient: 
1. Montrez-moi tout — vous avez dans la poche. 
2. Le couteau avec — il coupe le pain est sur la table. 
3. Au moment — il a parlé, le garcon a jeté la pierre. 
4, Le voyage — elle a fait a duré longtemps. 
X. Donnez la forme féminine des adjectifs suivants: 
1. favori 
2. actif 
XI. Donnez un synonyme ou expliquez en frangais: 
1. un écolier 
2. la bonne 
XII. Mettez les verbes entre parenthéses au passé indéfini. Faites 
les changements nécessaires. 
1. Le garcgon les (vend) & ses amis. 
2. Ils (sortent) tous les soirs. 
3. Elle (monte) l’escalier. 
4. Voici les pommes que Jean (recoit) de sa mére. 
XIII. Traduisez en frangais: 
5 1. Didn’t you tell him that man was the stranger who had telephoned 
the manager? 
4 2. We entered the park slowly in my new car. 
6 3. Is Mrs. Bricourt’s child short-sighted? Yes, but she wears 


glasses only because her mother scolds her. 

4. In summer he often worked at his neighbour’s, but one day he 
slipped on an orange peel and hurt his leg. 

5. In the short letter that I wrote him I answered all his questions. 


XIV. Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes (“Aventures”): 





1. Pourquoi Guillaume Tell a-t-il préparé une seconde fléche? 
2. D’Artagnan a besoin le l’ordre que porte le comte de Wardes. 
Pourquoi? 
3. Aprés une longue conversation avec son fils, qu’est-ce que la 
dame a demandé & Rémi de faire? (En Bateau) 
. Comment Frangois Guimard a-t-il payé le voyage a Coblentz? 
. Comment le major a-t-il montré des qualités de chasseur? 
(une maniére) (Ruse de Panthére) 
6. Qu’est-ce que l’auteur a fait pour s’assurer de la mort de la 
panthére? (Ruse de Panthére) 
. OU est-ce que les gangsters avait caché Christine? (A la 
Rescousse 
8. Qu’est-ce qu’on a demandé aux gangsters de faire avant d’atta- 
quer le pavillon? (A la Rescousse). 
9. Que faisait la famille de charbonniers & l’arrivée des deux Fran- 
cais? (En Calabre) 
10. Qu’est-ce que le pére a fait du couteau qu’il portait entre les 
dents? (En Calabre) 
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XV. 4 . a ‘ . 
wr te-passage nee eens , rengeis—per-des—phrases 

yp a ¢ : ee transportait le Normandy? 

$ 2. Indiquez le contraire de (1) lentement 


y 

fe (2) sortir 

| 3. Quelle indication y avait-i] pour les marings sur le bateau que la 
10 nuit était trés noire? 

| 4. (a) Traduisez en anglais — “on était en pleine mer” 


{) Trouvez un synonyme pour “soudain”. 
Pourquoi la Mary ‘était-elle si lourde? 

= Normandy était un trés grand bateau, le plus beau peut-étre 
des bateaux-postes de la Manche: il était “jeune”, comme disent les 
marins, il n’avait pas sept ans. I] avait été construit en 1863. 

Le brouillard s’épaississait, on était sorti de la riviére de South- 
ampton; on était en pleine mer, & environ quinze milles au déla des 
Aiguilles. Le bateau avancait lentement. I] était quatre heures du 
matin. 

L’obscurité était absolue; on distinguait & peine la pointe des mats. 

Il n’y a rien de si terrible que ces navires anglais qui vont dans 
la nuit. 

Tout a coup, dans la brume, une noirceur surgit, fantéme et mon- 
tagne, un promontoire d’ombre courant dans l’écume et trouant les 
ténébres. C’était la Mary, grand steamer, venant d’Odessa, avec un 
chargement de cing cents tonnes de blé: vitesse énorme, poids immense. 
La Mary courait droit sur le Normandy. (dimtze.Dlews. ) 

s’épaissir — devenir épais 
au dela de — de l’autre cété de 
le brouillard — fog. 
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Grade XII FRENCH June, 1956 
(Based on “Cours moyen I” and “Recueil de lectures”) 


4 I. Eerivez une strophe de “Ma Normandie”, ou deux strophes consécu- 
tives du “Montagnard exilé”. 
II. (a) Donnez la forme indiquée des verbes suivants: 
1. présent du subjonctif — tu (suivre). 
2. conditionnel — nous (devoir). 
3. présent de l’indicatif — il (valoir). 
4. imparfait de l’indicatif — vous (rire). 
10 5. passé indéfini — elle (s’asseoir). 
(b) Traduisez: 
1. they have opened. 
2. may I? 
3. when were you born? 
4. I don’t know him. 
5. we used to send. 
III. Traduisez: 


1. 4.30 6. such a fine garden 
2. 8 a.m. 7. he is right 
10 3. the 9th boy 8. we are warm 
4. in August 9. the milk is cold 
5. in the United States 10. it is windy 
IV. Remplacez le tiret, s’il y a lieu, par un mot qui convient: 
1. Il fait souvent — brouillard — Angleterre. 
2. — tels oeufs coiitent soixante francs — douzaine. 
3. Savez-vous ce — il a peur? 
10 4. Nous jouons — baseball le samedi. 
5. Voulez-vous — m’accompagner, si vous n’avez rien — faire? 
6. J’ai dit — éléves — rester aprés la classe. 
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VI. 


VII. 


IX. 


bo 


tw 


rere 


to 


orn One 


Traduisez le mot entre parenthéses: 


. (What) est votre idée? 

. (Whom) as-tu appelé? 

. (What) vous rend si triste? 
. (Which) préférez-vous — une orange ou une pomme? 
. (What) ils font? 


Ecrivez la forme correcte du verbe entre parenthéses: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


d 


6. 


. Elle est entrée en — . (courir) 

. Aprés — , il a lu son livre. (se coucher) 

. Les autobus de Londres sont — en rouge. (peindre) 
. Il n’y a personne ici qui — la réponse. (savoir) 

. Il est évident que vous — des fautes. (faire) 


Traduisez chacune des phrases suivantes de deux maniéres 
ifférentes: 

. We ask him | to stay. | 

. He has to| leave now. | 


Traduisez: (leave a line between sentences) 

. Peter and his father spent|a week in Paris.| They visited 
many |famous buildings |and went up|the Eiffel Tower. | 

If the manager | had not been|so busy,|the typist would have 
told | them | to wait. | 

Do you see these handerchiefs? | Here are the ones |I would like 
to buy.| They are larger|than yours,|aren’t they? | 

. If her uncle gave (offrir) her?|a new watch,|she would be 

delighted. | The one she has|is very old. | 

. Although I have often written to him’,|he has never answered | 
my letters.| I can’t | understand it. | 

The soldiers had| been inspected|and the captain | was leaving 
the field,| when it began |to rain. | 

Here is the money.| Whatever | you do, | don’t lose it!| Do you 
want me|to put it|in the bank? | 


Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes (‘Recueil de 


lectures”’): 


1 


tw 


La Grammaire 

. Quel était le défaut d’Edmond? Pourquoi Caboussat ne pouvait- 
il pas le découvrir? 

. A quelle condition Blanche consentira-t-elle & épouser Edmond? 

La Derniére Classe 

. Dans quelle province de la France se passe l’action de cette 
histoire ? 


2. Pourquoi était-ce la derniére fois que M. Hamel faisait la classe 


de frangais? 


Le Fer a Cheval 


1. Comment savez-vous qu’Alphonse est superstitieux ? (une raison) 

2. Qui a trouvé son porte-monnaie? Ow? 

La Conversion du Soldat Brommit 

1. Pourquoi le wesleyenisme n’a-t-il pas du tout satisfait le 

soldat Brommit? 

2. Comment devra-t-il] passer le dimanche matin a l’avenir? 

Propos de Chasse 

1. Comment les chasseurs parisiens passaient-ils le temps en 
attendant la cessation de la pluie? 

2. Pourquoi le liévre réti était-i] si lourd? 

3. Qu’est-ce qui servait au marquis de cachette pour son argent? 

La Parure 

1. Pourquoi Mathilde n’était-elle pas contente en recevant l’in- 
vitation au bal donné par le ministre de |’Instruction publique? 

2. Pourquoi est-elle allée chez son amie Mme Forestier? 
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3. Traduisez: 

11 One day ten years after the loss of the diamond necklace, 
Mme Loisel told her friend what had happened. Mme Forestier 
then explained that the necklace had been false. All the sacri- 
fices had been unnecessary! 

1 xX. (a) Ecrivez une courte locution ot il y a une liaison. 

1 (b) Divisez en syllabes: réclamation. 

2 (c) Soulignez deux sons nasalisés: 

premier, personne, imbécile, grammaire, romaine, consulter. 
XI. Lisez le passage suivant et puis répondez en francais par des 
phrases complétes aux questions qui le suivent: 
L’Intrus 

La nuit était chaude, et j’avais laissé ouverte la fenétre donnant 
sur le parc. Ma lettre écrite, je me mis & repasser les verbes irréguliers 
russes. Au milieu de ce travail, un arbre assez voisin de ma fenétre 
fut violemment agité. J’entendis craquer des branches mortes, et il 
me sembla que quelque animal fort essayait d’y grimper. 

Encore tout préoccupé des histoires d’ours que le docteur m’avait 
racontées, je me levai, et, dans le feuillage de l’arbre, j’apercus une 
téte humaine, éclairée en plein par la lumiére de ma lampe. L’appari- 
tion ne dura qu’un instant, mais l’éclat singulier des yeux qui ren- 
contrérent mon regard me frappa plus que je ne saurais dire. 

Je fis involontairement un mouvement de corps en arriére, puis je 
courus & la fenétre, et, d’un ton sévére, je demandai 4 |’intrus ce qu’il 
voulait. Cependant, il descendait en toute hate, et, saisissant une grosse 
branche entre ses mains, il se laissa pendre, puis tomber & terre, et 
disparut aussitot. ~Prosper Mérimée 
canton en francais aux questions suivantes 

1. A quel travail l’auteur était-il occupé? 

2. Qu’est-ce qu’il venait de faire? 

3. Qu’est-ce qui avait causé le bruit qu’il a entendu dans les arbres? 

4. Pourquoi s’attendait-il & voir un ours? 

5. Comment l’intrus a-t-il réussi a s’échapper? 

6. Donnez un synonyme pour: en toute hate, aussitot. 

7. Donnez le contraire de: lourd, je me levai. 

8. Mettez les verbes suivants au présent de l’indicatif (premiére 

personne du singulier): 

je me mis, j’apercus, je courus. 


ston ts th 


17 


cnt 
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Grade XII GERMAN June, 1956 


I. Schreiben Sie zwélf Zeilen die sich folgen, vom Gedicht “Die 
(6) Lorelei”! 
II. (a) Nennen Sie zwei Fliisse Deutschlands und eine grosse Stadt, 
(4) die an jedem liegt! 
(2) (b) Nennen Sie zwei Linder, die siidlich von Deutschland liegen! 
III. Beantworten Sie kurz folgende Fragen auf deutsch! 
(5) 1. Wie heisst die weibliche Form von dem Wort “Prinz”? 
. Auf welchem Tier reitet man? 
. Wer schreibt Gedichte? 
. Wenn man Schauspieler sehen will, wohin geht man? 
Zu welcher Jahreszeit sehen wir Bliiten an den Baumen? 
IV. (a) Setzen Sie die richtigen Endungen fiir die Striche! 
(5) 1. Der Ort, woran man sein- Freunde abholt, heisst d- Bahnhof. 
2. Trotz d- schlecht- Wetters musste er ein- Stunde in d- tief- Walde 
bleiben. 
3. Der Maler, dessen Bilder an d- Wand hangen, ist jen- Mann 
unbekannt. 
4, Gestern kam er in d- Stadt an. 
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VI 
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{b) Setzen Sie fiir die Striche das passende persénliche Pronomen! 
1. Ich dankte (him) dafiir.. 

2. Ich will bei (her) bleiben. 

3. Er half (them). 

4. Ich mache es fiir (her). 

5. Der Loreleifelsen hat (me) gefallen. 


Setzen Sie die Verben in die angezeigten Zeitformen! 
(a) Prasens 
1. Er liess den Arzt kommen. 2. Hast du ihn gesehen? 
(b) Imperfekt 
1. Ich denke lange daran. 2. Kennen Sie ihn? 
(c) Perfekt 
1. Ich will das Buch nicht. 2. Du darfst nicht Englisch 
sprechen. 3. Ihr kénnt Deutsch lesen. 4. Er fing an, das 
Buch zu lesen. 5. Sie sitzen am Tisch. 6. Wir bitten um 
Brot. 7. Er bleibt zu Hause. 


(a) Setzen Sie in die indirekte Rede mit “Er sagte, dass .. ”! 

1. Diese Leute sind sehr reich. 2. Rufe deinen Bruder, Hans! 
(b) Setzen Sie in die indirekte Rede mit “Er fragte... ”! 

Gibt Karl dem Hunde Fleisch? 
(c) Setzen Sie in das Passiv! 

1. Der Portier weckt die Gaste. 

2. Herr van Halsten riss die Tiir auf. 


Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 

1. Little Fritz is an American. He has been in the city of Berlin 
for two months. 

2. If we only knew more, we should be happier, shouldn’t we? 

3. That man claims to be our cousin. He is said to have come 
from France. 

. My new acquaintance is a doctor. On the eleventh of June he 
came to Germany. 

. What do you want to buy? — Three pounds of butter and a 
half a pound of tea. 

. In the afternoon I like to drink two cups of tea, but my sister 
likes coffee better. 

. Karl asked me if I wanted to take a Rhine trip with him. 

. I should have gone if I had had enough money. 


a 


ao co 


on 


VIII. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch! (mit einem ganzen Satz) 





1. In der Geschichte “Ranunkulus”’ warum konnte der Magister 
keine bunten Farben sehen? 

2. Wie oft ging der Pate des kleinen Knaben nach Mariaschutz? 

. Was dachte der Pate von der Eisenbahn? 

4. In der Geschichte “‘Wenn die Apfel reif sind’ warum war de 
Junge in den Garten gekommen? 

. In welchem der Gedichte, die Sie dieses Jahr gelesen haben, 
beschreibt der Dichter Italien? 


6. In dem Gedicht “Der Sanger” warum will der Sanger kein 
kostbares Geschenk? 

: — Eichendorffs Meinung, wo kann man die Wunder Gottes 
sehen: 

8. Wo liegt die Stadt, die Storm in seinem Gedicht beschreibt ? 

Himmel, meine Schuhe! 

Beantworten Sie alle Fragen auf deutsch! 


(a) “Sie waren gerade unten in der Halle, ich glaube am Telefon, 


als ich um vier Uhr frih in Ihr Zimmer kam und die Schuhe 
aus dem Bett nahm”. 

1. Wer sagt diese Worte? 

2. Warum hatte der Mann, mit dem er spricht, seine Schuhe ins 
Bett mitgenommen ? 


~ 


or 


- 
‘ 
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(2) 8. Wohin hatte er sie vor dem Zubettgehen stellen sollen? 
(2) 4. (a) Was ist das Gegenteil von “unten”? 
(b) Geben Sie ein Synonym von “ich glaube”! 


(b) “Im Gegenteil, er hat sich mitten auf die Strasse gesetzt. Man 
sieht es ganz deutlich im Staub. Und was hat er getan? 
(2) 1. Von wem spricht man hier? 
(2) 2. Was hat er getan? 


(c) “Ich sah die Visitenkarte der sechs Leute, von denen einer 
Ihre Schuhe kaufte,” antwortete Karl. 


(2) 1. Wo hatte Karl die Visitenkarte gesehen? 

(2) 2. Von wem hatte einer dieser Leute die Schuhe gekauft? 

(2) 3. Was war der Beruf dieser Leute? 

(1) 4. Was ist das Gegenteil von “kaufte”? 

(2) 5. Was fiir einen Tausch (exchange) machte Mynheer van Halsten 


mit dem Mann, der seine Schuhe gekauft hatte? 


(1)  (d) 1. Wohin sollte Karl am Ende der Geschichte gehen? 

(2) 2. Was sollte er dort tun? 

(1) 3. Wie heisst ein Mann, der in Dinemark geboren ist? 

(2) 4. Womit fuhren Mynheer van Halsten und Karl vom Goldenen 
Biren nach Mittelstadt? Von Mittelstadt nach der nachsten 


Station? 
(1) 5. Wie heissen die Leute, die im Theater Schauspieler ansehen und 
héren. 
a Kyffhausersage 


In dem schénen Lande Thiiringen ist ein hoher'mit prachtigen Bau- 
men bedeckten Berg. Es ist der Kyffhiuserberg, auf welchem ein 
schénes Schloss steht. Das Schloss selber ist bezaubert. Hier, der Sage 
nach, schlaft der alte Kaiser, Friedrich Rotbart, unter seinen Rittern 
in einem hohen Saale. Auf dem Kopfe tragt er eine goldene Krone. 
Sein roter Bart ist durch den Tisch gewachsen. Er scheint eingeschla- 
fen zu sein und nickt zuweilen mit dem Kopfe wie im Traum. 

Alle hundert Jahre aber wacht der Kaiser auf und schickt seinen 
Diener hinauf um zu sehen, ob die Raben noch um den Berg herumfliegen. 
Wenn der Diener zuriickkommt und ihm sagt, dass sie noch um den 
Berg fliegen, wird der alte Kaiser noch trauriger als vorher und macht 
die Augen wieder zu. 


So geht die Sage. Wir wissen bloss aus der Geschichte von den 
Kreuzziigen, dass Friedrich Barbarossa auf seiner Riickfahrt nach 
Deutschland auf irgend eine Weise umgekommen ist. 

bezaubert — enchanted 


der Kreuzzug — crusade 
umkommen — perish or die 
(3) 1. Was sieht man auf dem Kyffhauserberge? 
(2) 2. Wer war mit dem alten Kaiser im hohen Saale? 
(3) 3. Woher weiss man, dass er lange am Tisch gesessen hatte? 
(2) 4. Was hat man oft, wenn man schlaft? 
(2) 5. Wie oft wachte der Kaiser auf? 
(2) 6. Warum sandte Friedrich alle hundert Jahre einen Diener hinauf ? 
(2) 7. Wie wissen Sie, dass es ihm nicht gefiel, dass die Raben noch 
um den Berg flogen? WETS 
(1) 8. Welches war das Heimatland Friedrichs? 
(4) 9, (a) Was ist ein Rabe? 


(b) Wie sagt man: “in my opinion”? 
(c) Wie sagt man: “He went to sleep”? 
(d) Sagen Sie auf eine andere Weise! “Er macht die Augen zu. 


150 + % = 100 
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FRENCH SIGHT PASSAGES FOR GRADE XII 


Un jour, ma mére entra, le visage tout bouleversé, dans ma chambre, 
—Eh bien, dit-elle, viens encore me demander A jouer avec des armes 
a feu. 

—Et pourquoi cela, mére? 

—Ton ami Stanislas vient de se blesser, de se tuer peut-étre. 

—Ah! mon Dieu, ow est-il? 

—Chez son pére. Va le voir. 

Je partis tout en courant. 

En arrivant a la maison, je me glissai dans sa chambre, et on me fit 
approcher du lit... 

Voici comment l’accident était arrivé: 

Stanislas chassait avec son pére, et aprés la chasse il était prés de 
rentrer a la ferme, lorsqu’il entendit un coup de fusil. 

Afin de mieux voir qui l’avait tiré, et si celui qui l’avait tiré avait tué, 
Stanislas monta sur une borne située a l’angle du mur. 

En montant sur cette borne, il oublia de désarmer son fusil, dont il 
appuya machinalement le canon contre sa cuisse. Son chien, voyant son 
maitre sur la borne, se dressa, pour l’atteindre, sur les deux pattes de 
derriére, et, en laissant retomber ses pattes de devant, en appuya une sur 
la gachette. Le coup partit, et Stanislas recut toute une charge de plomb 
a perdrix dans la jambe. 


Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
Pourquoi le fils a-t-il quitté la maison en courant? 
Pourquoi Stanislas portait-il un fusil? 

Pourquoi est-il monté sur une borne? 

Qu’est-ce qu’il a négligé de faire? 

Qu’est-ce que le chien a touché pour tirer le fusil? 
Ou Stanislas a-t-il été blessé? 

Un fusil est une arme & feu. Nommez-en une autre. 
Une perdrix est un oiseau. Nommez-en un autre. 


PASM opm 


5. Et les deux femmes montérent au premier étage. On les entendit fermer 
Jeur porte a clef, marcher quelque temps; puis elles ne firent plus aucun 
bruit. 


1. Choisissez les mots qui contiennent une voyelle nasalisée. 
2. Divisez en syllabes: premier, entendit. 


B. “Un soir, nous étions sortis tous les deux a cheval; le cheval de ma 
femme se défendait; elle eut peur; elle mit pied a terre et me pria de le 
ramener en main, tandis qu’elle regagnerait le chateau a pied. A la porte, 
je trouvai une caléche de voyage. On m’annonga que, dans mon cabinet, il 
y avait un homme qui n’avait pas voulu décliner son nom, et qui avait dit 
seulement qu’il avait & me parler d’affaires. J’entrai dans cette chambre- 
ci, et, dans le demi-jour, je vis un homme &@ longue barbe et couvert de 
poussiére, debout devant la cheminée. Je m/’approchai, cherchant a 
me rappeler ses traits. 


Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 


1. Qu’est-ce que la femme a fait quand son cheval s’est défendu? 

2. Qu’a-t-elle demandé 4 son mari de faire? 

3. Comment allait-elle retourner chez elle? 

4. Comment a-t-il su qu’il y avait un visiteur.chez lui? 

5. Qu’est-ce que le serviteur savait du visiteur? 

6. Décrivez celui-ci (the latter). 

7. Qu’est-ce que cette description indique 4 son propos (concernant lui) ? 
8. Que faisait le comte en s’approchant de l’homme ? 

9. Donnez un synonyme: le cheval se défendait; elle mit pied a terre; 

tandis que; décliner son nom; cherchant a. 

10. vis, couvert, me rappeler: écrivez la l’ére personne du singulier du futur. 
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Are You a Member of the O. E. A.? 
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Membership $2.00 


Payable to your Staff Representative or 


to Miss Winifred Smeaton, Malvern C. I., Toronto. 





Cc. Pendant la guerre d’Amérique, le chef d’un petit détachement de soldats 
donnait un jour des ordres a ses hommes. II s’agissait d’une lourde piéce 
de bois qu’il voulait hisser au haut de quelque ouvrage militaire en 
réparation. La charge était presque au-dessus de leurs forces, et l’on 
entendait la voix de celui qui les surveillait répéter 4 chaque instant: 
«Enlevez! ca va! enlevez! ferme!» 

Un officier, en costume civil, vint a passer et demanda au surveillant 
pourquoi il ne mettait pas un peu la main a l’oeuvre. Celui-ci, étonné, 
se retourna avec toute la majesté d’un empereur et dit: «Monsieur, je suis 
caporal. —Ah! vraiment, reprit ]’officier. je ne savais pas cela». Et, 
6tant son chapeau, il lui fit un grand salut, en ajoutant: «Je vous 
demande bien pardon, monsieur le caporal». 

La-dessus, il descendit et tira sur la corde au point que la sueur lui 
coula du visage. Puis, lorsque la poutre fut montée, se tournant vers le 
petit grand homme, il lui dit: «Monsieur le caporal, quand vous aurez 
un autre travail du méme genre, et que vous n’aurez pas assez d’hommes, 
envoyez chercher votre général en chef, et je me ferai un plaisir de venir, 
vous aider une seconde fois». Le caporal resta confondu: son interlocuteur 
était George Washington. 


Répondez en francais: 


Quand cet incident s’est-il passé? 

Quel travail les soldats devaient-ils exécuter? 

La tache était-elle facile? Justifiez votre réponse. 

Que faisait le caporal? 

Qu’est-ce qu’un passant demanda au surveillant? 

Quelle fut la réponse? 

Que dit l’officier? 

Que fit-il ensuite? 

Quel était le grade (rank) de |’homme qui parlait au caporal? 


PPMP orm Sofem 
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GRADE XII SPANISH COMPOSITION June, 1956 
(Based on Curso Moderno de Espafiol by Pittaro & Green) 


A 
6 Contéstese en espafol: 
1. ~Cémo se llama usted? 
2. ~En qué afio nocié usted? 
3. 3Cuaél es su direccién? 
B 


11 Escribase la forma conveniente del verbo entre paréntesis: 
Nos gustaria que ellos no(ver) a nadie. 

. Esperamos que ustedes no (preguntar) nada de esto. 
Es preciso que usted (leer) la historia. 

Ellos consintieron en que nosetros los (ayudar) 
Extrafiamos que ellos no (haber) visto esta tienda. 
Aunque, el (descubrir) América, murié pobre. 

Por facil que esto (parecer), es dificil. 

Salid aunque (hacer) mucho frio. 

Yo no consiento que usted (pagar) eso. 

10. Extrafian ustedes no (ver) a Pedro aqui? 

11. Temian que Juan no (venir). 


Cc 
5 Reemplacense los nombres con pronombres: 
1. No quiere dar el lapiz a Tomas. 
2. Mire sted a Clara. 
3. Estar escribiendo las notas. 
4. Decidié ir con los muchachos. 


D 


PPR MH Ph pom 


5 Ponganse en el imperativo: ' , 
1. Nos levantamos 2. No vamos 3. Os acostéis 4. Dormimos 
' 5. Vd se sienta. 
E 


5 Escribase la forma conveniente del verbo entre paréntesis en el presente 
de subjuntivo: 1. Yo (distinguir) 2. El (conocer) 3. Nosotras(sacar) 
4. Ta (pagar) 5. Ellas (sentirse) 
5 Escribase la forma conveniente del verbo entre paréntesis en el imperfecto 
de subjuntivo: 1. Ellas (conducir) 2. Ta (estar) 3. Isabel (ser) 
4. Nosotro (dar) 5. Yo (sentir) 


F 


8 Férmense frases con: tocar; jugar; sentarse; sentir. 


14 Escribase un tema de unas cincuenta (50) palabras sobre lo que va 
hacer durante las vacaciones que vienen. 
H 
Traduzcanse al espanol: 7 
1. We would like to visit those countries if we had the money, 


0 

4 2. They doubted that all America would be free. 

4 3. Wherever we look we cannot find it, 

5 4. Do you doubt that the story of his life deserves your attention? 

4 5. What he does and what he says make the book a masterpiece. 

4 6. It is important for us to learn that Spain had vast territories in 
America. 

2 7. Let us listen to him with attention. 

5 8. Approach the table and look at the map of Spain. 

4 9. After reading it Louis returned it to him. 

4 10. Some day we shall speak of the months of the year. 


100 —A. A. Farintosh, East York C. I. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by M. Sniderman, 317 Robina Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


THE SPANISH GRADE XIII AUTHORS TEXT FOR 1956-1957 


La hermana San Sulpicio by Armando Palacio Valdés. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes and Vocabulary by J. G. Gill. Exercises by Ruth Lansing. 
(With continuous prose passages, for translation into Spanish, by Evelyn 
Rugg.) xvi, 256 pages (126 pages of text), plus the continuous prose pas- 
sages. Clarke, Irwin, Toronto. (New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1949 
reprint.) 


La hermana San Sulpicio was first published in 1889 in two volumes 
(needless to say, the prescribed text is an abridgement). The novel has 
been very popular in the original language and in translation, many readers 
at home and abroad having long looked upon it as a favourite. 


“Language,” declared Palacio Valdés (1855-1938) on one occasion, 
should be “elegante, limpio y flexible.’ This theory the author has been 
able to apply in his works in general, and very well indeed in the novel in 
question. To this feature, “castellano castizo” —so important to Grade XIII 
students—, are to be added many additional, desirable ones: e.g. the weav- 
ing of an intriguing story, the characterization of the hero from the sombre 
north-west (Galicia) and of the heroine from the sunny south (Andalusia), 
the portrayal of Spanish life (of Seville) in a most vivid way, and the giv- 
ing of free rein to the novelist’s sparkling humour. The result: a harmoni- 
ous whole, a work of art. Unfortunately, the abridgement, unavoidable in 
preparing a school text, has somewhat marred the continuity of the plot 
and attenuated the literary value of the novel. 


“Armando Palacio Valdés,’ wrote William Dean Howells in My Literary 
Passions, “[is] a novelist who delights me beyond words by his friendly and 
abundant humor, his feeling for character, and his subtle insight. I like 
every one of his books that I have read, and I believe that I have read nearly 
every one that he has written. As I mention [his works], the mere names 
conjure up the scenes and events that have moved me to tears and laughter, 
and filled me with a vivid sense of the life portrayed in them. I think the 
Marta y Maria one of the most truthful and profound fictions I have read, 
Maximina one of the most pathetic, and La herman San Sulpicio one of the 
most amusing.” 


In the last-named novel, our novel for 1956-1957, is exemplified the 
conviction set forth by Palacio Valdés in his Testamento literario: “The 
writer who paints inanimate nature well will never be as great an artist 
as the one who paints animate nature well. He who reproduces the coarser 
forms of life and the rudimentary movements of the spirit will not attain 
the glory of the one who is able to evoke and bring into stirring conflict 
the great passions of the human soul.” What great artistry is indeed shown 
in the painting of Ceferino Sanjurjo and Gloria Bermidez! What realism 
too!—a realism born of Palacio Valdés’ idealism and optimism, which in 
turn is based on his faith in human virtues. Truly we are face to face 
with “one of the most pleasing masterpieces of modern Spanish fiction.” 


To the exercises already printed in the volume, the Toronto publishers 
are adding ten continuous prose passages for translation into Spanish. The 
grade XIII teachers should find the conjunto satisfactory. 


J. H, P. 
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THE POETRY OF FRANCE, (from André Chénier to Pierre Emmanuel, an 
Anthology, with Introduction and Notes by Alan M. Boase. Methuen (British 
Book Service). 


People accustomed to anthologies, particularly anthologies of French 
poetry, will find The Poetry of France (from André Chénier to Pierre Em- 
manuel), by Alan M. Boase, a welcome change from the regular run by 
reason of several unique features. 


The first of these is that this anthology, intended to meet the needs of 
both student and general reader, is, in fact, so sensitively, and sensibly, 
constructed that it cannot fail to reward anyone who uses it. Forty-two 
poets are represented by over a hundred works which, taken together, reflect 
the principal phases in the unfolding of modern French poetry. Yet, nowhere 
is there any of that mechanical rigidity, so often met with in anthologies; 
on the contrary, this atmosphere is one of mature affectionate preference, 
hardly surprising, in view of the fact that, except for the final thirty pages, 
the poems chosen are those which for the compiler have “kept their magic” 
through fourteen years of private anthology-making for the benefit of his 
own students. 


A second feature of this collection is that familiar masterpieces are 
given a new freshness by juxtaposing them with less well-known ones. The 
experienced reader of modern French poetry has the impression of being 
taken to see familiar, beautiful scenes by a new : ute, and every reader will 
find the journey one he wishes to repeat, not once but many times. 


Moreover, the comprehensive yet individual selection of poems is accom- 
panied by a pair of essays, each of which has its own originality of presen- 
tation. The first, which establishes the necessary historical perspectives, 
also brings into proper focus both individual poets and individual poems, 
but in such a way that the reader is never unable to see the wood for the 
trees. This does not mean that every one will agree with all that Mr. Boase 
has to say. For instance, his statement that: ‘the continued use of figures 
and commonplaces contrived, in time, to shed a film of abstraction, tepidity 
and banality over every poetic utterance’ (except Chénier’s) during the 
18th century is, undoubtedly, a claim too sweeping for close students of the 
period to accept. Again, there will be those for whom the phrase “sophis- 
ticated naivety” would hardly seem applicable to La Jeune Tarentine, (not 
included in the collection). There are few such controversial points, how- 
ever, and the treatment of major topics is outstanding. These include an 
analysis of the new climate of poetry under Lamartine, a penetrating dis- 
cussion of what is really meant by Vigny’s symbolism, a concise, but search- 
ing, survey of Hugo’s many-faceted genius, an illuminating examination of 
Baudelaire and his “joint heirs” Mallarmé, Verlaine and Rimbaud, and a 
vigorous treatment of Valéry, Claudel and the modernists. The one poet 
neither mentioned nor quoted is Sainte-Beuve, whom some will miss, if 
only for his intrinsically and historically significant Les Rayons Jaunes. 
Readers will be puzzled as to why, out of all the poets in the book, it is to 
Max Jacob alone, (only once, it is true, but without explanation) that Mr. 
Boase refers by his Christian name. Misprints in this first essay occur, 
curiously enough, in the names of Delille and Lautréamont, representatives 
of two poetic extremes for which, quite obviously, Mr. Boase has little use. 


The second essay, which deals with the right way to read French poetry, 
begins with an interesting and stimulating account of the characteristics 
and peculiarities of French verse understood as a “living thing”. Those who 
are accustomed to taking in their French poetry by eye, rather than by ear, 
are encouraged, instead, to say the lines out loud, to hear them spoken by 
others and, at all times, to imagine them as “toujours sonnant dans une 
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bouche humaine”. But more than encouragement is offered. The reader is 
told, in detail, exactly how to go about acquiring this new experience. Such 
information is very difficult to put into clear language and Mr. Boase is 
to be congratulated on the admirable manner in which he carries off the 
day. His essay makes it possible for those who will faithfully follow its 
suggestions to transform their appreciation of French poetry and to increase 
their enjoyment of it a hundred-fold. 


At the back of the book is a series of notes which, while they do not 
pretend to be exhaustive, are so good and so helpful that most readers will 
wish there had been room for more of them, especially in the case of certain 
abstruse modern passages. 


Many anthologies give an impression of labour, few of the labour of 
love. This is one of the latter. 
Robert Finch, University College 


GERMAN STORIES AND TALES, SPANISH STORIES AND TALES and 
Sh00 on STORIES AND TALES by McClelland and Stewart, 1954. 
4.50 each. 


This series of books appears with the intention of providing “pleasurable 
reading.” It is, on the whole, successful. The editors of these books did 
not intend them to be historical surveys, and the reader who expects such 
might be disappointed. Not that many of the major writers are neglected, 
but the principal bone of contention in criticism of anthologies seems often 
to consist of the sins of omission and inclusion. 


“German Stories and Tales” has the merit of presenting a number of 
stories by reputable writers which have hitherto not appeared in English 
translation. Herman Kesten’s “The Friend in the Closet” is an arresting 
tale dealing with questionable shades of loyalty and integrity, public and 
personal, seen from an indefinite point of view. “Youth, Beautiful Youth” 
by Hermann Hesse is, as the title suggests, a recollection of young manhood 
steeped in sentiment. 


The antithesis in feeling and scope is felt in the precise, clipped execu- 
tion of Ernest Weiss’s “Cardiac Suture.” The dispassionate presentation 
of this clinical opus is effected in part by the introduction of a minor per- 
sonal sentiment on the part of the anesthetist. 


A considerable portion of this book is taken up by three universally 
known and acclaimed stories, Thomas Mann’s “Death in Venice”, Franz 
Kafka’s “The Metamorphosis” and Adalbert Stifter’s “Rock Crystal.” The 
latter is the beautiful Christmas story of two children lost on a mountain. 


“Death in Venice” is an allegory whose theme is the danger and futility 
immanent in an unrelenting search after, and devotion to, the aesthetic ideal. 
It is told in Mann’s magnificent classic style and its inclusion here auto- 
matically enhances the prestige of the anthology. The same might be said 
for “The Metamorphosis” which is a peculiar blend of realism and allegorical 
fantasy. It is probably Kafka’s most concise statement of what he con- 
stantly felt to be his own personal status. 

“Spanish Stories and Tales” consists largely of the works of recent and 
contemporary Spanish and Latin-American writers. To many, it will serve 
as a pleasant introduction to Spanish American literature in the short story 
form. This might have been a still more satisfactory book, however, had 
it excluded the “tales.” The Cervantes, and a few others of earlier date 
seem to present an unnecessary intrusion. 

Of the longer stories, the most vital is Miguel de Unamuno’s “Saint 
Manuel Bueno, Martyr,” a story dealing with the career of a sceptic who, 
in a position of great religious responsibility, honestly simulates faith to 
the detriment of none and the benefit of many. Lino Novas Calvo’s “The 
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Dark Night of Ramon Yendia” presents a gripping picture of that side of 
South American politics with which we feel familiar through journalism— 
the political revolution— and tells of one man’s nightmarish and futile in- 
volvement in it. In “My Sister Antonia” by Valle-Inclan we encounter a 
strange mingling of Proustian reminiscence and medieval superstition. 


The shorter stories generally are more successful. Jorge Luis Borges 
in “The Secret Miracle,” the story of an execution, implies that the intrinsic 
merit of any work of art is private. It is not the publicly recognized realiza- 
tion but the creation which counts. Alabarce’s “Coyote 13”, Téllez’s “Ashes 
For the Wind” and Baroja’s “The Cabbages of the Cemetery,” all excellent 
stories by present day South American writers, are regional stories stamped 
with a peculiar South American flavour. Many of these possess a warmth 
of feeling which is vastly different from some of the German stories and 
is far removed from the cold estheticism of “Death in Venice” or the im- 
personal quality of “Cardiac Suture.” 


“French Stories and Tales” contains the most impressive array of authors 
of all three books. Yet, except for the Flaubert, Gide, and possibly the 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, the major stories included are less rewarding reading 
than those of the other two books. 


Stendhal’s ‘Mina de Vanghel” and Balzac’s “The Other Diane” both 
deal with the stereotyped passions and problems of the Frenchwoman of 
their era. The romanticism of Stendhal’s story and its contrived and im- 
plausible plot make for poor, rather than for pleasurable, reading. 


On the other hand, “A Simple Heart” by Flaubert is an unpretentious 
and touching story. The heroine, Félicité, presents a strong contrast to 
Emma Bovary of Flaubert’s masterpiece. Jilted in her youth, Félicité re- 
mains unmarried and devotes herself to a life of service, devoid of incident 
or excitement, in a family which takes her devotion for granted. She is 
forced in later years to transfer her affections to a parrot, given to her 
because its owner found it an inconvenience. 

The Realists of the late nineteenth century are represented in typical 
style by Zola’s “Julien” and Huysman’s “Monsieur Folantin.” The latter 
is the ultimate in conventional Realism, lacking any shred of romance. It 
is a grey story concerned solely with a neurotic man’s winter-long attempts 
to find an appetizing or, at least, an inoffensive meal. 


André Gide’s “Theseus” enjoys the position in this book which “Death 
in Venice” did in “German Stories and Tales.” It is ostensibly concerned 
with certain exploits of the Greek hero and in: particular with the episode 
concerning the slaying of the Minotaur in the labyrinth at Cnossus. In 
reality, it is a sporadic presentation of some of the fundamental Gidean 
problems and its basic precept seems to be the necessity of maintaining the 
long-range point of view on the real objective in life. Man must necessarily 
participate in the inherent diversions of living but he must be strong-willed 
enough to withstand “the vapours of the labyrinth” in order to fulfil his 
ultimate destiny. Where Icarus succumbed, Theseus (almost unwittingly 
it seems) was successful. Invulnerable where affairs of the heart were 
concerned—Theseus loved them and left them—he was able to go to unite 
the city of Athens, symbol of freedom and progress. 

“Theseus” is typically Gide in outlook but lacks the more graceful prose 
style which distinguishes such earlier and longer works as “La Porte étroite” 
and “La Symphonie pastorale”. 

Included in the book as well are shorter stories by Baudelaire, de Mau- 
passant, Jules (Renard and Marcel Schwab. 

The stories in the three books generally read well in their English trans- 
lations and, all in all, should provide pleasurable reading, not only for the 
devotee of any of these languages, but for the reader who enjoys the short 
story form. 

W. A. Fraser, Port Credit H. S. 
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Theory of Prosody in Eighteenth Century England (Connecticut College 
mange = 7 #5) by Paul Fussell, Jr., Connecticut College, New London, 
onn., 3 


Prosody, the science of versification, is a subject that scarcely seems 
poetic, and yet for any one who studies or practises the art of writing 
poetry, it must needs have a fascination. The principles behind the singing 
line should be understood if the verse is to be truly appreciated. 


This monograph explores the history of metrical theory on the basis 
of “every available prosodic treatise produced from 1657 to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century”. Forced to be selective, the writer has limited 
himself to the consideration of eighteenth century theories of the rhythmical 
structure of the heroic line, the theory of poetic contractions, and the eigh- 
teenth century foundations of what was to become “romantic” prosody. 

The crux of the matter is the gradual but inexorable change from 
the theory of “syllabism”, which takes the number of syllables in a line 
to be its primary structural basis, to that of “accentualism”, which con- 
siders the number of stresses to be its fundamental prosodic skeleton. Many 
a wordy battle was fought in defence of an attack on the earlier system, and 
many a heroic line was left gasping on the wayside. As for trisyllabic 
substitution, anathema! 

Mr. Fussell’s treatment is methodical and analytical; he proceeds with 
true scholarly caution, his argument well buttressed, his position thoroughly 
consolidated. The opinions of Edward Bysshe, author of the influential 
“Art of English Poetry” (1702), and of Samuel Johnson, “the most dis- 
tinguished literary sensibility to ally himself with the conservative prosodic 
tradition of the eighteenth century”, are thoroughly canvassed; their almost 
reverent respect for the iambic pentameter line is clearly presented. Of 
the daring spirits who ventured to suggest a broader interpretation of 
prosody, Mr. Fussell pays tribute to Samuel Say (1676-1743), whose essays 
in prosody advance the revolutionary theory that verse should be scanned 
according to sense, not syllables, and that subtle variations in the direction 
of unaccented syllables add to the pleasure experienced by the reader of 
poetry. According to the author, Say’s theories of “a perpetual tension in 
the prosodic surface” are the basis of the practice of many later’ poets, 
among them Blake, Coleridge and Scott. 

Mr. Fussell’s treatise presents a cogent and compact treatment of 
the subject, directed chiefly at the specialist in metrical analysis, but of 
interest also to the layman with an enquiring mind. _— 


Les Chevalier de l’'Air and “En Marge des Temps Modernes”, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. .65c. each. 


Les Chevaliers de |’Air deals with man’s efforts to fly from earliest 
times, and the real history of the conquest of the air, from Leonardo da 
Vinci’s invention of the propeller in the 16th century, to the disappearance 
of Mermoz at the controls of a sea-plane, during a flight from Dakar to 
Brazil, in 1938. This is a book that should appeal to the boys of grade 13 
in particular. Girls might find the vocabulary a bit difficult to cope with 
because of the many technical terms. 


En Marge des Temps Modernes contains three stories on the invention 
of the cinema, the establishment of the basis of television and radar, and 
the founding of “La Samaritaine” department store in Paris. There is 
something here for both male and female students of grade 13. 


At the back of each book will be found exercises on vocabulary, grammar 
and comprehension, as well as a French into English vocabulary. 


RF. 
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L’AME DE LA POESIE 
CANADIENNE FRANCAISE 


Selected, edited and with 
Biographical Notes by DR. LAURE RIESE 
of Victoria University, Toronto. 

This recently published anthology is a representative selection from 
the works of twenty of our French Canadian poets who have made a 
valuable and lasting contribution to Canadian literature. Dr. Riése 
has included a general account of poetry in French Canada, its schools 
of thought and style, its trends and growth. 


“Every Canadian teacher of French will want to have a 
reference copy of Dr. Riése’s interesting anthology.” 
‘ - The Canadian Modern Language Review, Fall, 1955 


In Two Bindings: Paper $2.75; Cloth $4.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
70 Bond Street Toronto 2 


Improve Your French At... . 


L'UNIVERSITE LAVAL de QUEBEC 


Summer Session from July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 


French Courses: Special Sections for English speaking students, 
beginners and undergraduates. Graduate courses for M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees in French Classes, Family life and 
Social activities are all conducted in French. 


School of Philosophy: Scholastic philosophy leading to the de- 
grees of Ph.L. and Ph.D. 


Department of English: Methods, Literature. Phonetics. M.A. 
in English. 


Other courses: Education and Guidance, Gregorian Chant, 
Piano, Radio Institute, Pre-Scientific Courses, Latin and 
Geography. 


Visiting professors from France, Canada and the United States. 


Write for catalogue and application form to: 
Secrétariat des Cours d’été, Université Laval, Québec, Canada. 
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Perfect Your French 


. in this natural French setting 


Ks at McGill University 
RR FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal - June 28 to August 10, 1956 
This long-established popular school provides an ideal opportunity 


for study of the French language in an attractive vacation atmosphere: 
a conversational, residential course for teachers, students and business 
people, and for advanced students aiming at graduate work at McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in residence. Tuition of unusualiy 
high standards by experienced French university teachers. 


Coeducational. Luxurious accommodation in beautiful Douglas 
Hall, interesting social activities, music and dramatics. 


Write today for prospectus to: Fee (board, residence and 
— tuition) $295. 

Professor André Rigault, 48 

Director, French Summer School, (Tuition only, $136.) 


McGill University McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Montreal, Canada. Montreal, Canada 


BRIEFLY NOTED: 


1. 
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Functional Spanish for Beginners by Julia A. Bramlage and Albert R. 
Lopes. New York, Longmans Green, 1956. 320 pages. $3.25. (25 
lessons, tested in actual classrooms, with emphasis on conversational 
Spanish.) 

A Brief Spanish Review Grammar by H. Loss. New York, Ronald Press, 
1954. vi, 186 pages. $2.75. (A shortened and revised version of the 
author’s earlier Spanish Review Grammar. Stresses basic vocabulary 
and idioms.) 

Spanish Pronunciation Exercises by R. S. Boggs. New York, Latin 
American Institute Press, 1954? $1.00. (“Intensive drills for rapid 
improvement and mastery of oral Spanish and for speech correction.”) 
Paisajes del sur by Thomas B. Irving and Robert Kirsner (editors). 
New York, Ronald Press, 1954. viii, 223 pages. $3.00. (An anthology 
of Spanish American life and literature, wherein the compilers have 
attempted to convey “a good idea of the regional diversity of Spanish 
America, the fascination of its literature, and the variety of its rich 
culture.”) 

Poemas comentados by B. Luperque (editor). London, University of 
London Press, 1955 (Clarke, Irwin). 126 pages. $1.20. (A small an- 
tholgy, containing 43 complete or partial poems, drawn from the works 
of the “standard” Spanish and Spanish American poets and of some 
rarely included.) 

El si de las niftas by Leandro Fernandez de Moratin. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Mary Morrison Couper. London, 
Bell & Sons, 1950 (Clarke, Irwin). 174 pages. $0.95. (A useful edition 
of a “classic” play, first performed in 1806.) 

20 cuentos hispanoamericanos del siglo xx, edited by Enrique Anderson- 
Imbert and Lawrence B. Kiddle. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1956. 242 pages. About $2.50. (With an historical introduction on 
the short story in Spanish America, comments preceding each story, 
cuestionarios, and a vocabulary “based on linguistic research in the 
lexical field.”) . My Bs 
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Mystery Stories for Grades XI and XIl 
BY H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 





These mystery stories will have particular appeal to boys at Grade 
XI and XII level. Something of the Sherlock Holmes type of story, 
told in good modern French everyday language, they make excellent 
texts for intensive or extensive reading. Each volume contains 
illustrations, questions, exercises, and vocabulary. 


LE TRESOR DES DE L’AFFAIRE DES PARFUMS 


BRACIEUX LA DISPARITION DE 
UN MYSTERE DE L’AIR _— LOUISE MARCHAIN 


L’AN QUARANTE LES VOLEURS D’AUTOS 
Each 45c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B 














UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
24th SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 18th - SEPTEMBER 8th, 1956 
ORAL FRENCH — July 2nd - Aug. 11th 


Also offering: 


Ballet, Music, Painting, Drama, Creative Writing, 
Handicrafts, Interior Decoration, Photography. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, 
Banff School of Fine Arts 
BANFF, Alberta. 
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GRADED GERMAN READERS 
b 
ERIKA MEYER 


® The mature content of Miss Meyer’s Readers, the author’s ex- 
cellent prose style, and the gradual and effective increase in the 
difficulty of the material, make the Readers equally useful for courses 
emphasizing reading or conversation. Book I can be used as soon 
as the student has had a week or two of German. After reading the 
three booklets, he will have acquired the basic vocabulary necessary 
for second-year reading. The carefully chosen vocabulary, based on 
Purin’s Standard German Vocabulary, provides for systematic repeti- 
tion of a word many times after its first appearance, insuring a more 
permanent grasp of the word. Exercise material, as well as suggested 
topics for conversation or composition, add to the Readers’ 
adaptability. 
* Books I and II, Auf dem Dorfe and In der Stadt, provide adult 
reading material in language simple enough for the beginning student 
through a realistic presentation of the common aspects of city and 
country life in modern Germany. Book III, Genialische Jugend, arouses 
interest in German literature by retelling one episode each from the lives 
of Goethe and Schiller. 

Book I ........ $1.00 Book II $1.00 Book III $1.00 
@ Now authorized in several provinces. 
@ Send for free examination copy. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


91 Wellington St., W. Toronto 








“The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching 
in the United States” 


The Modern Language Journal 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on 
methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and textbooks 
in the field. 
Edited by CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations. 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada) $4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 
SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


The third revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS, 1949" by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign 
Languages, Schools of the City of New York, may be obtained from the office of 
the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, post paid, payable in advance. 
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CALLING ALL MEMBERS 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 


2:30 P.M. — You are cordially invited to the ANNUAL MEETING of 
the COLLEGE AND SECONDARY DEPARTMENT of the O.E.A. 
which will be held this year in the Auditorium of the Ontario 
College of Education, Bloor St. W., and Spadina Ave. 


A Discussion of TEACHER TRAINING — “Should Teacher Train- 
ing be a part of the Under-Graduate University Course or a Post- 
Graduate Professional Course in Education?” 


SPEAKERS: Dr. J. P. Mathers, President, University of Mas- 
sachusetts; Dr. C. E. Phillips, Supervisor, School of Graduate 
Studies, 0.C.E. / 


4:30 P.M. — Ten Discussion Groups will Report Their Findings. 








PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY! 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


The Business Manager, 

“Canadian Modern Language Review,” 
34 Butternut Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


Please enrol me as a subscriber (renew my subscription) to the 
“Canadian Modern Language Review.” You will find enclosed Three 
Dollars in payment of one year’s subscription. 


Signature 


Address 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE REVIEW 
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ONIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 14th, 1956 


In the picturesque setting of the Canadian Metropolis, the 
French University of Montreal offers unequalled opportunities 
to Americans wishing to improve their knowledge of French 
and work for University credits during the summer months. 


COURSES OFFERED IN THREE SECTIONS 
ELEMENTARY—INTERMEDIATE—POSTGRADUATE 


All the courses are given by prominent French-speaking 


professors and specialists in the field of French Language, 
Literature and Culture. 


EXCURSIONS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


The official Calendar and other information may be obtained from: 


J. A. HOUPERT, Director—French Summer School 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 


University of Western Ontario 
TROIS-PISTOLES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Language School for French and English 
SEVEN WEEKS: JULY 5th - AUGUST 22nd, 1956 
Landscape Painting Course—July 26th - August 22nd, 1956 


Beginners may register 


For bulletin and further information write to: 
Director, Trois-Pistoles Summer School Department, 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, 


London, Ontario. 
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